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inane POMAGNE 


PROCESS AS CHAMPAGNE ; 
Champagne Cider de Luxe 




















The quantity available for distribution is still 
unfortunately, insufficient to meet demands 


Made by J.R.Freeman & Son,Ltd. Makers of Fine Cigars since 1839 














THE WHITE HOUSE 


PORTRUSH NORTHERN IRELAND 


Sold direct Patterns from ; ; 4 B ne: a 4 Pi BELFAS 
by the yard Desk 18. AST 


GINGER ALE TONIC WATER LIME JUICE CORDIAL 


IRISH/TWEEDS | oe 


Will soon be bubbling with good spirits. 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 
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BYRON HOUSE, 7/9, ST. JAMES’'S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Weather-proofing 
steel 


The Oxy-Acetylene flame brush 
loosens and removes surface scale 
and corrosion and thoroughly dries 
the steel, leaving a clean, dry and 
y warm surface which is ideal for the 
application of paint. Don’t paint 
/ the rust, paint the metal—and paint 
it warm. That way the paint tonds 
better, goes farther, lasts two or 
three times as long. The flame brush 
can be used on site as easily as in the 
shop. Full details are given in 


Booklet Ref.T.1.B/11, gladly sent on 





request. 
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THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 
6th floor, Grosvenor House, London WI 











back their beliefs 








TI, with confidence in Britain’s future, have staked six 
million pounds of their own resources on the belief that 
the country’s great reserves of technical skill and *know- 
how’ offer an effective answer to the difficulties ahead. 
The finest skill demands the best equipment, the most 
efficient processes. That is why TI Companies are 
now tearing out and replacing old plant, reorganising 
production methods, acquiring new works, turning to 
account the lessons of the war. 

This wide programme of reconstruction has been planned 
as a coherent whole, each part fitting, jigsaw-like, into 
one picture. Its realisation will mean more TI products 
for the world markets, of TI standard, but at prices to 
meet Overseas competition on equal terms. 

Their plans are being pushed ahead with all energy in 
readiness for Britain’s second D-Day, the passing of the 
Seller’s Market—which TI expect sooner than later. 

Tl is a team of engineering industries which serve in 

more ways than may be realised. The component 

companies have made their own reputations in the 

fields of precision tubes, bicycles, electrical appli- 


ances and cables, wrought light alloys, pressure 
vessels, metal furniture and paints—the whole is TI 


Tube Investments Ltd., 3 Grosvenor Sq., London, W.] 
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You will never hear 
the living music of the 
econeert hall in your 


own home 








until you 


possess a 


( 
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Sore 
W here only the truly beautiful is good enough and perfection is the criterion. 
there you will find the Decola.. . the world’s first electric record reproducer 
to have a response range of thirty to fourteen thousand cycles per second. When 
you hear your records played on this wonderful new British instrument the 
music will be so real you will feel that the orchestra is in your own home. Old 
records will come amazingly to life, your Decca ffrr classics will prove how 
truly revolutionary is the exclusive Decca method of full frequency range 
recording. Every note, overtone and transient within the range of human 
hearing will be flawlessly reproduced, crisp and erystal-clear with all the living 
qualities of the concert hall performance. Incorporating a new type eight record 
changer, special Decola amplifier, a triple loud speaker sound diffusion system. 
and storage for two hundred and fifty 12 inch records, the Decola is available 
in modern and reproduction period cabinets, costing from 165 gns., 


plus purchase tax £43.6s.3d. 


The Decca Record Company Limited, London 






When you need glass in your 


new product, the answer will 


be found in 


CHANCE BROTHERS LIMITED Glass-makers since 1824, produce Rolled Plate, Wired 
Glass, Pressed Glassware, Laboratory Glassware, Architectural, Decorative and Lighting 
Glassware, Optical Glass, Scientific and other specialised Glass Products, Marine and 
Aviation Lighting Equipment. Head Othce: Smethwick, Birmingham. london Office: 
28 St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Scottish Office & Works: Firhill, Glasgow, N.W. 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial M. 


SATURDAY, MAY 3, 1947. 


THE GREAT WARRIOR FINDS A FITTING RESTING-PLACE AND MAY EVADE THE SHIP-BREAKER’S YARD: 


TWO VIEWS OF H.M.S. WARSPITE FAST ON THE CORNISH ROCKS, NEAR PENZANCE. 
Warspite, “ grand old lady ” of the Fleet and veteran of two wars, swept by the great Clyde, was driven aground across the entrance to Prussia Cove, in Mounts Bay, Cornwall, 
gales on to the rocks off the Cornish coast, has, it seems, met a fate more befitting, at on April 23. Her chances of being moved have been described as negligible, and an 
least in the eyes of sailors, than her intended end in a Clyde ship-breaker’s yard. investigation into the grounding is likely. Warspite played a distinguished part in 


The 31,000-ton battleship, making her last voyage, under tow, from Portsmouth to the both wars, being a veteran of Jutland, Narvik, Salerno, and the Normandy beaches. 
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— like half the nation, it seems—a non- 
smoker, I can almost view the Budget with 
equanimity! Naturally, [ don't like having to go on 
indefinitely paying most of my earnings to the State, 
but I am aware that there are worse things than that ! 
And there are, at any rate, compensations. During 
the war it was always a source of satisfaction to know 
that we were slowly progressing towards our goal. 
Listening to the news at the end of the day’s labour 
was a fillip ; it helped us to know where we were going. 
And to-day the Budget, for all its painful impositions, 
has become like that. It is a signpost to the future. 
And the present being what it is, most of us are 
anxious to set out in that direction as soon as pos- 
sible. What has been so depressing in the two years 
since the war has been the apparent absence of any 
sense of urgency about our march. 

I do not pretend that the immediate aim set by 
the 1947 Budget is a particularly inspiring one. It 
is far more humdrum and pedestrian than our stern 
and urgent war-goals. But the Chancellor's purpose 
and integrity were plain enough. The Treasury’s 
target, one felt, was no longer the balancing of accounts 
for their own sake and was starting to become some- 
thing more important : the material enrichment of the 
nation. If that end can be achieved by a Budget, it 
matters comparatively little how much I may have 
to contribute of my individual earnings. For what- 
ever enriches the nation must ultimately enrich me. 
And by the nation I do not mean the Treasury. I 
mean society. 

What matters, however, is that it should enrich the 
nation. In these pages I have frequently 
argued that if one wants men to be free— ym 
and I, for one, have no wish to live in a 
world in which they are not—they must, 
in order to ensure the production of 
wealth, be given economic incentive. The 
alternative is the whip, the prison and 
the ganger’s rope. And, owing to a past 
failure to comprehend the significance of 
our own financial system, far too little 
incentive is to-day being offered for work. 
Far too little of the money a man earns 
nominally is allowed to accrue as a 
stimulus to endeavour. Nor does this 
arise, I believe, merely from Socialist 
theory ; it springs quite as much, or more, 
from a defect in our free system which 
has itself created Socialism. It has little 
or nothing to do with current party 
controversies. 

It was encouraging, therefore, to 
see—in the raising of the earned-income 
allowance—an increase in the incentive 
offered to the worker. Viewed as a 
measure of national housekeeping—as an 
incentive to production—an increase in 
the earned-income allowance is more 
directly important than a reduction in 
the rate of income tax. I should have 
liked to have seen a bigger increase, and 
I hope I shall live to see the bulk of a 
man’s earnings, within reasonable limits, 
freed in all but inflationary periods from 
direct taxation. But, it will be replied, 
no such Utopian goal is possible under the 
arithmetical exigencies of our present financial 
situation. Even leaving the temporary inflation- 
ary situation and the swollen size of the Civil 
Service out of the question, the permanent financial 
burdens round our necks are of such a kind as to 
make tax reduction impossible. Or so it is argued. 

Perhaps the most important thing about 
Mr. Dalton’s Budget was that he reminded us, 
with admirable lucidity, of these burdens. For 
the sooner we start to examine them, the sooner 








EVENING DRESS—BLUE GLACE SATIN. 

Dress, copied at Madame Frederick’s 
. is of blue glacé satin, trimmed with deep in 
flounces of elegant Brussels lace. 
exception of a cape. . 


“ An Eveni 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


freedom, we have had to borrow another immense sum 
from the United States. Internally—though this is 
perhaps easier of solution—we are even more in debt. 
To ensure the full employment of our resources in two 
World Wars, the State borrowed from money already 





ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: \ 
REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM \ 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS ” OF MAY 1, 1847. \ 


MAY FASHIONS. \ 











CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 

“The three Children’s Dresses are of light-coloured silks, trimmed 

with ribbon of the same colour, and narrow rows of lace, which, 

when arranged across the skirt in the style represented in the 
first figure, has a very | appearance. 
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MORNING DRESS——LAVENDER SILK. 
“‘ A Morning Dress (from Vouillon and Lauré, \ 
Hanover-street, Regent-street) is of pale 
lavender silk, with stripes of dove and green 
colour, the two inside stripes being green. 


was having to pay out of his earnings taxes to pro- 
vide the interest on a National Debt which averaged 
roughly {25 a producer. At the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars that debt per head had increased to about /100o. 
At that time, with our limited-tools and resources, 
this proved a very heavy burden on the producer, 
and it took nearly four decades of struggle and recur- 
rent frustration before it began to be lightened. By 
1914, though the sum total of the National Debt still 
remained much what it was in 1814, per capita it had 
been halved. With the rise in population the internal 
debt burden of each producer had become only about 
£50 a head, while the tools and machinery at his 
disposal for earning the interest on it—then about 
£2 a year per producer—had been immeasurably im- 
proved. Moreover, to set against it were the accumu- 
lated credits which we had built up in foreign 
countries, involving an annual flow into this country 
of a large amount of what were virtually free imports 
which enabled the producer to buy food and other 
necessities at a very low price. How low that price 
was can be judged to-day—when those overseas credits 
have been sold to America to pay for the war—by 
the extent of the subsidies the taxpayer has to pay 
to keep food prices down to the unnatural level 
to which in the happier past we grew accustomed. 
So much for 1914. To-day, as a result of financing 
two World Wars, that debt has been multiplied 
thirty-five-fold. The individual producer’s share of 
it amounts on average, if my rough reckoning is 
correct, to about £1800. To provide the interest on 
this he has to pay (if the rate of Government borrow- 
ing is reckoned at 2} per cent.) {40a year 
—a first charge in taxes on all his earnings. 
Whether he pays it directly himself or the 
concealed burden is passed on to him in 
increased prices or decreased wages by the 
richer or indirect taxpayer, the burden on 
himself as a producer is inescapable. Were 
the rate of Government borrowing 5 per 
cent., he would have to contribute /80 
a year. It is because of this that Mr. 
Dalton, in my view, is right in maintaining 
and defending his ‘‘ cheap-money ”’ policy. 
To quote Maynard Keynes, writing in 
1922, when the debt burden on the 
producer was far less than it is to-day, 
“deflation ... is liable in these days of 
huge national debts, expressed in legal 
tender-money, to overturn the balance so 
far in favour of the rentier that the burden 
of taxation becomes intolerable on the pro- 
ductive classes of the community.’’ When 
that happens, as every student of history 
knows, the answer is repudiation, either 
by inflation, confiscation or revolution. 
To this internal burden on the producer 
has to be added the new external burden 
of which I have already spoken. After the 
last war an attempt was made to lay the 
cost of the war on the losers, whose pro- 
, ducers were expected to pay vast annual 
\ sums in reparations. The attempt, as 
) Keynes predicted, was a complete failure, 
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\ and ended in dislocation of the economy 
of ‘the entire world. To-day Great Britain has 

honourably set her face against the repetition of 
any such folly ; the ruined vanquished, as she has 
learnt from experience, cannot pay for the war, 
however much they may deserve todoso. But 
during the late war Britain undertook financial 
obligations to achieve victory which to-day have 
the effect of placing on her own shoulders a debt 
or reparations burden similar to that which the 
victors tried to place on the vanquished after 
1918. For two years she virtually bore the entire 
financial cost of the war. Alone of all the nations, 
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NEW OPERA CAP. STRAW-COLOUR GAUZE BONNET. } 
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are we likely to find a way to lighten them. At victors and vanquished alike, she has pledged 


\ 
present, like the burden on Christian's back when Our illustration is a new style of }} ~The bonnet... is of pale straw: | herself to pay interest on the vast capital sums 
he set out from the City of Destruction, they are P ec gel 2 Te a \ black carried over the left borrowed and expended on destruction. Ti 
egies 4 \ 


side .. . from this two large pink 
\ roses admirably relieve themselves.”’ 
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who controlled our finances during the war 


well-nigh insupportable. And we shall never reach 
w# acted on the assumption that we could under- 


our goal until we have contrived to ease them. For 


part being of rich gold lace.” 
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it is the producer of wealth who has to carry them. 
They can be summed up in a single word—debt. 
That debt is partly external and partly internal. 


During the war we borrowed vast sums at interest * 


from neutral countries whose wealth and independence 
we were defending, to enable us to put every man we 
had into the battlefield. Since the war, because of 
our own impoverishment in the common cause of 


in circulation and from new money created expressly 
for that purpose, a sum of over {24,000,000,000. The 
interest of this money is a first charge on the taxes, 
which themselves are a first charge on the producer’s 
earnings. It can be put in this way. Assuming that 
about one out of every three citizens is a producer, 
when we entered the Napoleonic Wars every producer 


take financial burdens which were, in fact, utterly 
beyond our means. In the words of Lord Kemsley, 
in a very remarkable post-Budget speech, “ unless 
the whole world is to be dragged into slump, the 
impossible financial position in which this country 
finds itself must be recognised and remedied by our 
creditors.” Until this is done, there can be no 
world recovery. 
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THE WORST DOUBLE SEA TRAGEDY FOR MANY YEARS: THE WRECK OF THE SAMTAMPA, WHICH CAUSED THE TOTAL LOSS OF THE CREW OF THIRTY-NINE AND 
THE CREW OF EIGHT OF THE MUMBLES LIFEBOAT, WHICH HAD MADE A VALIANT ATTEMPT AT RESCUE. 


AFTER THE TIDE HAD GONE OUT: THE THREE PARTS OF THE 7219-TON SAMTAMPA, LYING ON THE ROCKS AT SKER POINT, PORTHCAWL, AFTER THE VIOLENT STORM OF APRIL 23. 


WHERE A CREW OF THIRTY-NINE AND EIGHT LIFEBOATMEN LOST THEIR LIVES: THE WRECK OF THE SAMTAMPA. 


On the night of April 23, when a 70-m.p.h. gale was blowing and high seas running, the | done to help them. The tide then began to dash the ship against the rocks and broke 
7219-ton Samtampa, in ballast from Middlesbrough to South Wales, ran aground on the | it into three pieces. Meanwhile the Mumbles lifeboat, under Coxswain Wm. Gannon 
rocks at Sker Point, near Porthcawl. Rockets were sent up and police and ambulance | (a Gold Medallist of 1944), had put out and nothing more was seen of it until at dawn it 
workers hurried to the shore. Attempts were made to fire rockets to the wreck, but | was found damaged and overturned on the beach about half a.mile away (as shown else- 
these rockets were blown back by the gale almost to the firing-point. By the light of where in this issue). The lifeboat’s crew of eight and the steamer’s crew of thirty-nine 
car headlamps the crew could be seen clinging to the wreckage, but nothing could be were all lost in this worst double sea tragedy on our coasts for many years. 
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LINKS WITH SOUTH AFRICA’S PAST: 
ROYAL VISITS TO HISTORIC SCENES. 
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HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING NATIVE TROOPS AT LOBATSI, IN BECHUANALAND, 
ON APRIL 17: AN INCIDENT AT THE INDABA, OR NATIVE GATHER 


~*~ 
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ry 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN STOCKINGED FEET, AFTER SHE HAD LENT HER SHOES TO THI 
HO DAMAGED ow WHILE CLIMBING TO VISIT RHODES’ GRAVE. 
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ON THE ROCKY HEIGHT WHICH RHODES CHRISTENED ‘‘ WORLD’S VIEW”: 
THE KING, QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH AT THE AVE OF STARR JAMESON, 


THE KING AT MAFEKING: TALKING WITH VETERANS OF THE 18990 
INCLUDED THE MATRON AND A NURSING SISTER OF THE HOSPITAL. 


ETURNING from their trip to the Victoria Falls on the last stages of their South 
African visit, the Royal family (after a day at Bulawayo, where the Queen inspected 
sixteen former members of the Black Watch, herself wearing the badge of the regiment) 
drove out into the heart of Matabeleland. Here the King held an indabda, or native gathering, 
and later the Royal family climbed the steep slopes of the Matopos to visit the lonely 
graves of Rhodes, Jameson-and Coghlan, and to gaze out on that vast panorama of veldt 
which Rhodes christened “* World's View."’ Two days later, on April 17, they reached 
historic Mafeking and there talked with several veterans of the great siege of 1899. Earlier DRESSED IN WHICH QUEEN eeesen Gane “eek pememcnneens: 
in the same day they paused for a few hours at Lobatsi, where thousands of natives, led | THE REGENT TSHEKEDI (LEFT), CHIEF OF THE BAMANGWATOS, AND CHIEF BATHOEN. 
. by Regent Tshekedi, greeted the Royal family. ‘ons . - 2 4: 
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THE ROYAL TOUR: PRINCELY GIFTS FROM SOUTH AFRICA’S NATIVE WEALTH. 
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B THE PEOPL OF SOUTH AFRICA: A GIFT OF DIAMONDs, 


COMPRISING I7 MAJOR STONES, 24 BAGUETTES, AND I2 BRI 


TO FORM A GARTER STAR 


THE SPRINGBOK; PRESENTED IN A GOLD CASE TO HIS MAJESTY BY THE S. AFRICAN PEOPLE, 

















THE KING (IN 


MARGARET AT KIMBERLE 
LOOKING DOWN INTO THE “ BIG : 


NOW EXHAUS 


On April 18 the Royal family reached Kimberley, the last of the major towns visited before 
the final stay at Cape Town. Here, after the usual ceremonies, they visited the great 
Kimberley diamond mine, usually known as the “ Big Hole.’ Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, 
chairman of De Beers, explained something of the history of this great funnel-like cavity, 
from which so many million pounds’ worth of diamonds have been extracted; and later 
in the day a fine stone of over 6 carats was presented to Princess Elizabeth, and one of 
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PRESENTED BY SOUTH AFRICA TO PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON HER TWENTY- 
FIRST BIRTHDAY ; 87 DIAMONDS, SUITABLE FOR A NECKLACE, 
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D TO HER MAJESTY MARQUISE 


DIAMOND OF 8°55 CARATS 
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THE “‘ RIG HOLE” AT KIMBERLEY: THE GREAT FUNNEL, 1300 FT. DEEP, ONCE FILLED 
WITH THE DIAMOND-BEARING “ BLUE GROUND,” AND ORIGIN OF UNTOLD RICHES, 


4 carats’to Princess Margaret. Both were enclosed in caskets of ‘ blue ground "’ from 
the mine. On Princess Elizabeth's twenty-first birthday, April 21, a gift of eighty-seven 
diamonds for a necklace (shown above) was presented to her by General Smuts on behalf 
of the people of South Africa: and at a State luncheon on April 24, sumptuous gifts of 
diamonds were also made to the King, Queen and Princess Margaret. These gems, which 
we show on this page, are not all photographed on the same scale. 
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NCE IN BOOKS AND TAPESTRIES. 











“FRENCH TAPESTRY.” Edited by A. LEJARD. 


HE name of Mr. Paul Elek as a publisher is 
new to me: if these two books are his first, he 
must be congratulated on his début. They are hoth 
printed, and well printed, in France; they are both 
nobly and profusely illustrated, partly in colour ; and 
if the bindings are not worthy of the contents, that 
must be put down to pre- 
sent conditions—apart from 
the fact that the books 
would be well worth their 
prices, even were they issued 
in paper wrappers. 

The tapestry book is 
timely, as there is at this 
moment a sumptuous exhi- 
bition of French tapestries 
at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which includes 
some of the works here 
illustrated. France is the 
principal home of tapes- 
tries: as M. Pierre Verlet 
says in his introduction : 
“So closely is the craft, 
created or at any rate 
re-created in France, con- 
nected with French soil 
that a tapestry is, in Eng- 
lish, called an arras, in 
Italian, avazzo, in German, 
Gobelin. The names of our 
two most famous factories 
have been adopted abroad 
as generic appellations.” 
There were periods 
desuetude and decline. In 
the late Middle Ages the 
craft which St. Louis and 
his successors had so splen- 
didly fostered migrated to 
the Low Countries because 
of foreign and civil wars. It 
recovered under Francis I., 
but in the _ eighteenth 
century went astray. In- 
genuity reached a high pitch, but materials ceased to 
be respected and men were not content to work in 
the natural conditions of the art. Visibility of weaving 
became a thing to avoid. A practice set in of employing 
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“ CHINESE TAPESTRY," AFTER BOUCHER: “ LA TOILETTE.”’ ONE OF A FAMOUS 
SERIES OF FRENCH TAPESTRIES FROM THE BEAUVAIS FACTORY 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


many hundreds of kinds of colours in threads of 
wool, silk and cotton, with the aim of precisely 
reproducing the effect of painted pictures, and without 
thought of what age would do to the colours. 


°¢ French Tapestry.” Edited by André Lejard. Illustrated. 
(Paul Elek ; 355.) 

* “ The Art of the French Book,” from Early Manuscripts to the 
Present Time. Edited. by André Lejard. Introduction by Philip 
James. Illustrated. (Paul Elek; £2 105.) 
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A CHARMING AND TYPICAL FRAGONARD PLATE, 
BY PATAS FOR THE DIDOT (PARIS, 1795) TWO-VOLUME EDITION ST. LOUIS, FROM 
OF LA FONTAINE’S “‘ CONTES ET NOUVELLES EN VERS.” BY JEAN DU TILLET 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Publisher, Mr. Paul Elek ; of the two tapestries from “* French Tapestry”; of the others from“ The Art of the French Book.” 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Oudry, who became director of the Beauvais 
factory in 1734, was the most influential instigator 
of this bastard art. ‘‘ He demanded from the weavers 
not only the exact reproduction of the painter’s 
effects, but a point for point imitation pushed to the 
extent of creating the illusion of an oil painting. In 


be 


ENGRAVED 


the Gobelins Story of Esther, by J.-F. de Troy 
(1737), im the Jeux Russiens, produced by J. B. 
Leprince (about 1755), the classical process of ‘ hatch- 
ing ’ is abandoned and the colour is laid on in patches 
imitating the strokes of the brush. The 
optical blending being thought insufficient, 
the pigments were actually mixed in the 
dyeing, or the weavers made up their thread, 
already a very fine one, by spinning together 
two or three filaments of different colours. 
Thus a soft green was formed by the 
mixture of yellow threads with light blue 
and pearl grey. Tapestry thus treated 


imitation of painting; but time brought 
about lamentable deteriorations, for the 
most delicate shades are also the most 
perishable. Soon, exposure to light and air 
effaced all that minute play of gradations, 
and charming products of that period are 
now ruined by the total discoloration of 
large surfaces in which the imitation of 
painting, so dear to Oudry, was most com- 
plete and successful. That attempted 
imitation may be set down in figures: 
in 1780, Neilson used for the Two Bulls 
tapestry and the New Indies 585 different 
shades, 14 in the bluish foliage, 17 fora 
red lily, 42 for the feathers of a duck, 38 
for the leafage of a castor-oil plant.” 
Tapestries were actually hung by the side 
of paintings in the Salon. 

The nineteenth century didn’t help. 
There was plenty of money about, but 
commercial patronage was more disastrous 
than aristocratic patronage could ever be. 
Stunts were the rage: the attitude could 
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IN THE be expressed by such a phrase as ‘‘ Why, 
you wouldn't know it wasn’t real paint 
by Monet until you looked very closely 

into it.’’ Probably, had a painter in oils had the 


notion of making his pictures look as though they 
had been woven out of wool he would have had 
a great success because of his cleverness. Meanwhile 
“The Lady with the Unicorn’’ and the other 
great medieval works in their simplicity, majestically 
and with surpassing dignity surveyed the silly scene. 
There has been a recovery of the old tradition in our 
own day. The tapestries look like tapestries again. 
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ONE OF THE LATEST EXAMPLES OF FRENCH ILLUMINATION : 
PORTRAITS OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE,”’ 
(SIXTEENTH CENTURY). 


undeniably resulted, when new, in a clever ‘| 








Edited by A. LEJARD.* 


The designs are another matter. If anybody wants 
“Inspiration,” after Picasso, he can have it so far 
as I am concerned. A wallpaper covered with pink 
rosebuds and blue true-lovers’ knots would suit me 
just as well. 

‘‘The Art of the French Book ”’ deals chiefly with 
illustrations and bindings, 
and especially illustrations. 
That is quite right: a fine 
French book of any period 
usually means a book col- 
lected for its pictures and 
not for its typography. 
Fine printing, from Caxton 
to Baskerville, from Basker- 
ville to the Ashendene 
Press, is the mark of great 
English books. What we 
look for is the design of 
founts of type, the placing 
on the opened double page, 
the spacing and lettering 
of title pages. The earlier 
French printers, influenced 
by Aldus and the other 
Italians, were preoccupied 
with typography ; but since 
their day, in fine French 
books, illustrations have 
dominated text ; and types, 
frankly, have been blunt 
and ugly even in periods 
when illustration has been 
exquisite. This book, be- 
ginning with an initial letter 
from a Metz Gospel of the 
tenth century, and carrying 
on through illuminated 
manuscripts and woodcuts 
to the eighteenth-century 
marvels of Eisen and 
Fragonard, to Doré, and 
ultimately to Rouault, is 
really an anthology of 
pictures: typography 
hardly enters in. Voltaire wrote to the artist 
who illustrated an edition of his Henriade: ‘I 
am beginning to think, Sir, on seeing your 
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“CHRIST IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE ”: 
TAPESTRY OF THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY, SOMEWHAT 


LATER THAN THE FAMOUS LADY AND UNICORN” SERIES. 


beautiful pictures, that my poem will be handed 
down to posterity.” 

The publishers were right in a way. By employ- 
ing the Eisens and the Gravelots they certainly made 
volumes delightful which their authors could never 
have made even interesting. But sometimes a great 
text and great illustrations were coupled: The 
Fermier-Generaux Edition of La Fontaine’s Fables 
is one of the perfect books of the world. 
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LAST ENGAGEMENTS OF THE ROYAL TOUR: 
KIMBERLEY, CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN. 
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a AWAITING THE ROYAL PARTY ON TABLE MOUNTAIN: \ 
\ 76-YEAR-O1.D GENERAL SMUTS, WHO WALKED TO THE SUMMIT. | 
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\ TABLE MOUNTAIN BY CABLF-WAY ON APRIL 23. 
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{ AT THE CAPE TOWN GOVERNMENT HOUSE BIRTHDAY , ti * { ! 
\ RALL FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON APRIL 21: H.R.H. | A DIAGRAM OF THI KIMBERLEY MINE, KNOWN As THF YS a 
N AND HER SISTER, PRINCFSS MARGARET, DANCING, \ “BIG HOLE,’ WHICH THE ROYAL PARTY VISITED ON KECEIVING FROM MR. BLOOMBERG, MAYOR OF Cari 

\\ Call APRIL 18: IT IS NOW TOWN, THE GIFT OF A GOLDEN KEY: PRINCESS 








WORKED OUT, \ EIIZABETH AT THE CIVIC BALL HELD ON APRIL 21 
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AT HER’ BIRTHDAY BALL: PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECEIVING FROM GENERAL SMUTS N INSPECTING A DISPLAY OF cuT AND UNCUT DIAMONDS c APRIL 15 
\ DHE DIAMOND NECKLACE FROM THE UNION GOVERNMENT ¢ THEIR MAJFSTIES AND \ AT KIMBERLEY: THEIK MAJESTIES AND THE TWO PRINCESSES, WITH SIK ERNEST 
\ PRINCESS MARGARET ARE SEEN TO THE RIGHT, \ OPPENHEIMER (LEFT). 


When the Royal family ascended Table Mountain by cable-way on April 23 they found | presented by General Smuts, and the Mayor of Cape Town presented the golden key which 
General Smuts waiting for them at the summit. He had walked up as usual. On her | was a gift from the people of Cape Town. At Kimberley the Royal party inspected the 
birthday Princess Elizabeth attended both the Cape Town Government House Ball, and | famous Kimberley mine, known as the “ Big Hole,’’ and saw a display of cut and uncut 
the Civic Ball at the City Hall. The diamond necklace from the Union Government was j diamonds in De Beers’ office. 
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“FRENCH TAPESTRY.” Edited by A. LEJARD. 


HE name of Mr. Paul Elek as a publisher is 
new to me: if these two books are his first, he 
must be congratulated on his début. They are both 
printed, and well printed, in France ; they are both 
nobly and profusely illustrated, partly in colour ; and 
if the bindings are not worthy of the contents, that 
must be put down to pre- 
sent conditions—apart from 
the fact that the books 
would be well worth their 
prices, even were they issued 
in paper wrappers. 

The tapestry book is 
timely, as there is at this 
moment a sumptuous exhi- 
bition of French tapestries 
at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum which includes 
some of the works here 
illustrated. France is the 
principal home of tapes- 
tries: as M. Pierre Verlet 
says in his introduction : 
“So closely is the craft, 
created or at any rate 
re-created in France, con- 
nected with French soil 
that a tapestry is, in Eng- 
lish, called an arras, in 
Italian, avazzo, in German, 
Gobelin. The names of our 
two most famous factories 
have been adopted abroad 
as generic appellations.”’ 
There were periods of 
desuetude and decline. In 
the late Middle Ages the 
craft which St. Louis and 
his successors had so splen- 
didly fostered migrated to 
the Low Countries because 
of foreign and civil wars. It 
recovered under Francis I., 
but in the_ eighteenth 
century went astray. In- 
genuity reached a high pitch, but materials ceased to 
be respected and men were not content to work in 
the natural conditions of the art. Visibility of weaving 
became a thing to avoid. A practice set in of employing 


A CHARMING AND TYPICAL 


OF LA FONTAINE’S 


“ CHINESE TAPESTRY,” AFTER BOUCHER : “‘ LA TOILETTE.”’ ONE OF A FAMOUS 
SERIES OF FRENCH TAPESTRIES FROM THE BEAUVAIS FACTORY IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


many hundreds of kinds of colours in threads of 
wool, silk and cotton, with the aim of - precisely 
reproducing the effect of painted pictures, and without 
thought of what age would do to the colours. 


°° French Tapestry.” Edited by André Lejard. Illustrated. 
(Paul Elek; 355.) 

* “ The Art of the French Book,” from Early Manuscripts to the 
Present Time. Edited by André Lejard. Introduction by Philip 
James. Illustrated. (Paul Elek ; £2 105.) 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Oudry, who became director of the Beauvais 
factory in 1734, was the most influential instigator 
of this bastard art. ‘‘ He demanded from the weavers 
not only the exact reproduction of the painter’s 
effects, but a point for point imitation pushed to the 
extent of creating the illusion of an oil painting. In 


ENGRAVED 


JEAN DU TILLET 


the Gobelins Story of Esther, by J.-F. de Troy 
(1737), in the Jeux Russiens, produced by J. B. 
Leprince (about 1755), the classical process of ‘ hatch- 
ing ’ is abandoned and the colour is laid on in patches 
imitating the strokes of the brush. The 
optical blending being thought insufficient, 
the pigments were actually mixed in the 
dyeing, or the weavers made up their thread, 
already a very fine one, by spinning together 
two or three filaments of different colours. 
Thus a soft green was formed by the 
mixture of yellow threads with light blue 
and pearl grey. Tapestry thus treated 
undeniably resulted, when new, in a clever 
imitation of painting; but time brought 
about lamentable deteriorations, for the 
most delicate shades are also the most 
perishable, Soon, exposure to light and air 
effaced all that minute play of gradations, 
and charming products of that period are 
now ruined by the total discoloration of 
large surfaces in which the imitation of 
painting, so dear to Oudry, was most com- 
plete and successful. That attempted 
imitation may be set down in figures: 
in 1780, Neilson used for the Two Bulls 
tapestry and the New Indies 585 different 
shades, 14 in the bluish foliage, 17 fora 
red lily, 42 for the feathers of a duck, 38 
for the leafage of a castor-oil plant.”’ 
Tapestries were actually hung by the side 
of paintings in the Salon. 

The nineteenth century didn’t help. 
There was plenty of money about, but 
commercial patronage was more disastrous 
than aristocratic patronage could ever be. 
Stunts were the rage: the attitude could 
be expressed by such a phrase as “ Why, 
you wouldn’t know it wasn’t real paint 
by Monet until vou looked very closely 
into it.’’ Probably, had a painter in oils had the 
notion of making his pictures look as though they 
had been woven out of wool he would have had 
a great success because of his cleverness. Meanwhile 
“The Lady with the Unicorn’’ and the other 
great mediaval works in their simplicity, majestically 
and with surpassing dignity surveyed the silly scene, 
There has been a recovery of the old tradition in our 
own day. The tapestries look like tapestries again. 
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ONE OF THE LATEST EXAMPLES OF FRENCH ILLUMINATION : 
BY PATAS FOR THE DIDOT (PARIS, 1795) TWO-VOLUME EDITION ST. LOUIS, FROM “ PORTRAITS OF THE KINGS OF FRANCE,” 
*‘ CONTES ET NOUVELLES EN VERS.” BY (SIXTEENTH 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the Publisher, Mr. Paul Elek ; of the two tapestries from “‘ French Tapestry”; of the others from“ The Art of the French Book.” 








Edited by A. LEJARD.* 


The designs are another matter. If anybody wants 
“Inspiration,” after Picasso, he can have it so far 
as I am concerned. A wallpaper covered with pink 
rosebuds and blue true-lovers’ knots would suit me 
just as well. 

‘‘The Art of the French Book ”’ deals chiefly with 
illustrations and bindings, 
and especially illustrations. 
That is quite right: a fine 
French book of any period 
usually means a book col- 
lected for its pictures and 
not for its typography. 
Fine printing, from Caxton 
to Baskerville, from Basker- 
ville to the Ashendene 
Press, is the mark of great 
English books. What we 
look for is the design of 
founts of type, the placing 
on the opened double page, 
the spacing and lettering 
of title pages. The earlier 
French printers, influenced 
by Aldus and the other 
Italians, were preoccupied 
with typography ; but since 
their day, in fine French 
books, illustrations have 
dominated text ; and types, 
frankly, have been blunt 
and ugly even in periods 
when illustration has been 
exquisite. This book, be- 
ginning with an initial letter 
from a Metz Gospel of the 
tenth century, and carrying 
on through illuminated 
manuscripts and woodcuts 
to the eighteenth-century 
marvels of Eisen and 
Fragonard, to Doré, and 
ultimately to Rouault, is 
really an anthology of 
pictures: typography 
hardly enters in. Voltaire wrote to the artist 
who illustrated an edition of his Henriade: ‘I 
am beginning to think, Sir, on seeing your 
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TAPESTRY OF THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY, SOMEWHAT 
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beautiful pictures, that my poem will be handed 
down to posterity.” 

The publishers were right in a way. By employ- 
ing the Eisens and the Gravelots they certainly made 
volumes delightful which their authors could never 
have made even interesting, But sometimes a great 
text and great illustrations were coupled: The 
Fermier-Generaux Edition of La Fontaine’s Fables 
is one of the perfect books of the world. 
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LAST ENGAGEMENTS OF THE ROYAL TOUR: 
KIMBERLEY, CAPE TOWN AND TABLE MOUNTAIN. 
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4) AWAITING THE ROYAL PARTY ON TABLE MOUNTAIN : } 
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\ 76-YEAR-O} D GENERAL SMUTS, WHO WALKED TO THE SUMMIT. 





\ THE KING AND QUEEN AND THE PRINCESSES ASCENDING 
\ TABLE MOUNTAIN BY CABLF-WAY ON APRIL 23. 
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\ AT THE CAPE TOWN GOVERNMENT HOUSE BIRTHDAY 





H.R.H. | \ A DIAGRAM OF THE KIMBERLEY 
ROYAL PARTY VISITED ON 
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\} BALL FOR PRINCESS ELIZABETH ON APRIL 21: 

\ AND HER SISTER, PRINCFSS MARGARET, DANCING, \ “BIG HOLE,’ WHICH THE 
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RECEIVING FROM MR, BLOOMBERG, MAYOR OF CAPE 
TOWN, rHE GIFT OF A GOLDEN KEY: PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH AT THE civic BALL HEED ON APRKII 21 
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APRIL 18: IT IS Now \ 
WORKED OUT. \ 
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GENERAL SMUTS 
MAJESTIES AND 


ST. HER BIRTHDAY” BALL: PRINCESS ELIZABETH RECEIVING FROM 

IHE DIAMOND NECKLACE FROM THE UNION GOVERNMENT 5 THEIR 
\ PRINCESS MARGARET ARE SEEN TO THE RIGHT. 
When the Royal family ascended Table Mountain by cable-way on April 23 they found | 
General Smuts waiting for them at the summit. He had walked up as usual. On her | 
birthday Princess Elizabeth attended both the Cape Town Government House Ball, and | 
the Civic Ball at the City Hall. The diamond necklace from the Union Government was | 














APRIL 1s 
WITH SIK ERNEST! 


\ INSPECTING A DISPLAY OF cuT AND UNCUT DIAMONDS ON 
AT KIMBERLEY: THEIK MAJESTIES AND THE TWO PRINCESSES, 


OPPENHEIMER (LEFT). 


presented by General Smuts, and the Mayor of Cape Town presented the golden key which 
was a gift from the people of Cape Town. At Kimberley the Royal party inspected the 
famous Kimberley mine, known as the * Big Hole,’’ and saw a display of cut and uncut 
diamonds in De Beers’ office. 
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A MARVEL OF PRECISION ENGINEERING WHICH MAY SOLVE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. DAVIs, WITH THE 
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Tus Ror BLADES ARE TELESCOPIC. 
SECTION FITS INTO THE PRECEDING . A RESCUE CABIN 
WITH IT WILL BE FITTED 
EXTEND TO ABOUT 40 fe; eee 


CLOSED. 
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2. THE RELEASE 1S GRAVITATIC 














Lt BE LANDED UNDER CONTROL HAVING 
N STEERED 4 AS AES LANDING SPACE. 








THE TELESCOPIC AIRSCREW IN USE AS AN AIR “LIFE-BOAT”, AS A “BRAKE” ON LANDING AIRCRAFT 


In our issue of April 26, we reproduced two photographs of the new telescopic | emergency ; as an aid in landing or taking-off; and as a ‘‘ one-man parachute.” | AD 
airscrew, invented by Signor Vittorio Isacco, and described briefly how this Escape cabins fitted with parachutes have been suggested in the past, but the j vist 
device might be used to solve some of the outstanding aeronautical problems of | enormous size of the parachute required and the fact that the cabin would have i, by 
to-day. On these pages our artist shows in detail how the telescopic airscrew, | to have a free fall (probably turning over and over as it dropped) before the para- } aa 
or rotor, may be used to provide a means of escape for air-liner passengers in an chute could be released have proved to be insurmountable difficulties. The inventor wot 

fitte 
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E | somME AERONAUTICAL PROBLEMS: THE TELESCOPIC AIRSCREW. 


] CO-OPERATION OF THE INVENTOR, SIGNOR ViTToRIO Isacco. 
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CABINS WILL FOLD UP WHEN NOT IN VISE. 
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N° 3 CABIN ABOUT 
TO BE RELEASED. 


AS AN AID IN TAKE- 





.* THE "ROTOR GEAR STOWED. 
TOP OF FUSELAGE. _ 


) ASSISTING TAKE-OFF. LITATING LANDING. 


LINE - CONTROLLED 
DROP. 











THE GEAR CAN BE CARRIED AT THE 
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AFT AND AS A “ONE-MAN PARACHUTE” OF INGENIOUS DESIGN FOR PILOTS OR AIRBORNE TROOPS. 


a. | visualises collapsible escape cabins which could be lowered clear of the aircraft not in use could be retracted and stowed on the fuselage. The “‘ one-man” rotor 
nave by means of a telescopic launching-tube, the whole process taking only ten seconds is admittedly only in an experimental stage and its weight will no doubt be 
ara- , to complete. The rotor would start to turn before the cabin was released and reduced as more experience is gained. It is claimed that it will bring a man 
ntor would enable it to be steered to a safe landing-place. The device could also be down at a slower speed than that of the present type of parachute (17 ft. instead 
fitted to air-liners to assist in the take-off or to reduce the landing-speed, and when | _ of 20 ft. per second), and aids control of drop and choice of landing-ground. 
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HIS article may be regarded as arti 
appendix to the series of three articles 
which appeared here recently on the subject 
of Commonwealth defence. In that series 
I alluded to the fact that the relations 
between Canada and the United States were 
of a special nature. I now propose to examine 
more closely what these relations are. This 
would be worth while doing in any case, but 
is the more so at present, because there 
seems to have been a misunderstanding of the statement 
made by the Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, in the House of Commons on February 12 last and 
simultaneously by the Government of the United States. 
It is not necessary to explain why there should be these 
special relations between the two countries. They are 
enjoined by geography. The specific understanding 
between the two States may be said to be merely a con- 
firmation of much older unwritten and even unspoken 
agreements. Canada—or Britain in Canada—has twice 
been at war with the United States, but in modern times 
war or unfriendly relations between the two have come to 
be regarded as out of the question. This is an old 
understanding, but 
the conditions and 
weapons of modern 
war have made it 
stronger and more 
necessary. Yet the 
statement of the 
Canadian Prime 
Minister mentioned 
above did not create 
a new relationship. 
It defined the extent 
to which an agree- 
ment made six-and- 
a-half vears before 
was to be continued. 
This agreement was 
made when Canada 
was at war but the 
United States was 
not. The renewal, 
as it may be called, 
is made while both | 
are at peace. 
' 
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In the summer 
of 1940 the President 
of the United States 
and .the Prime 
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Minister of Canada THE LONGEST UNFORTIFIED FRONTIER 


had a_ series of 
conversations at 


on the American 
bank of the St. Law- 
rence, and on 
August 18 made a 
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AFTERMATH OF. WAR: 
CANADA, THE UNITED STATES AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


connections of Canada with regard to defence. This 
particular passage was not noted by some of the com- 
mentators. Finally, the Prime Minister spoke at some 
length on the subject of northern defence, on which there 
has been a great deal of discussion, much of it wide of the 
mark and even fantastic. Mr. Mackenzie King made no 
secret of the fact that there was a strategic background to 
the new interest in the Arctic. In view of the technical 
advances of modern times, he said, the polar regions had 
become the shortest routes between North America and the 
principal centres of world population. Canadian defence, 
which had looked east and west—it has not had to look 
south since 1812 or shortly afterwards—must now also 
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IN THE WORLD: A MAP SHOWING THE CANADIAN-U.S. BORDER}; ABOUT 3300 MILES IN LENGTH 
WITH AN ADDITIONAL 1540 MILES BETWEEN CANADA AND ALASKA, 

The most striking symbol of the goodwill which governs Canadian-United States relations is provided by the 

Ogdensburg, N.Y., There has been no serious threat of conflict from either side since the war of 1812, and though the determination of the boundary provided a complex problem, it was 

solved without recourse to arms. The line between New Brunswick and Maine was fixed in the Webster-Ashburton Treaty of 1842, and the Western boundary, 

which still remained under dispute, was settled by arbitration in 1846 by setting it at the forty-ninth parallel. 

in 1903 with the demarkation of the Alaska boundary. 


. 





declaration that a Permanent Joint Board of Defence 
should be set up by the two countries, The Board 
was to study problems of sca, land and air, including 
personnel and material, It was to ‘consider in the 
broad sense the defence of the north half of the Western 
Hemisphere.”” It was to consist of four or five members 
from each country, most of whom were to be from the 
Services. The document did not lay down that the 
heads of the two sections should be civilians, though, 
in fact, they always have been. Mr. F. H. LaGuardia 
held and kept throughout that appointment on the 
American side, while the present Canadian represen- 
tative is General A. G. L. McNaughton, but not in 
his capacity as a soldier. This was a remarkable and 
unusual organisation to be set up in concert by two 
nations, one of them a belligerent, the other not. It 
met regularly not in the capitals of the two countries— 
which were perhaps avoided as a gesture—but generally 
in New York or Montreal. The officers on both sides 
were of high seniority. They spoke their minds freely 
and were not afraid to disagree, but the work of co- 
ordinating the defence of North America was carried 
out with the minimum of friction. 

The joint statements made last February were for 
the purpose of making known how far this co-operation 
of the years of war was to be maintained in time of 
peace. It was announced that it should be limited to 
the following features: (1) interchange of men to 
familiarise each country’s defence establishment with 
that of the other; (2) co-operation and exchange of 
observers for exercises and tests of material of common 
interest ; (3) encouragement of common designs and 
standards in arms, equipment, organisation and 





training ; (4) reciprocity in the availability of military, “— 


naval and air facilities in each country; (5) the under- 
lying principle that the control of neither country over 
all activities within its territories should be in any way 
impaired, The statements concluded by pointing out 
that these arrangements were made in continuation 
of the practice which had developed since the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Joint Board of Defence in 1940; 
that no treaty or contractual obligation had been 
entered into; that either country might at any time 
make an end of collaboration in respect of any or all 
of the points set out ; and that neither country would take any 
action inconsistent with the Charter of the United Nations, 
which remained the corner-stone of the foreign policy of each. 

In elaboration of these formal statements, Mr. Mackenzie 
King made some comments in the House of Commons. 
As regards the United Nations, he remarked that the 
Canadian Government held its obligations to that organisa- 
tion to be of overriding importance, but that much progress 
would be necessary before a system of international security 
could become effective; meanwhile, every nation must 
consider what steps it should take in order to defend itself 
against aggression. He pointed out that Canada had 
working agreements with the United Kingdom and other 
Commonwealth nations for co-operation and exchange of 
personnel, and that these arrangements with the United 
States did not interfere with or replace the Commonwealth 
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North-West Staging Route. 
Map reproduced by Courtesy of ‘‘ Aeronautics.” 


look north. Canadian defence forces must therefore acquire 
experience of the conditions of these regions. 

On the other hand, he deprecated the sensational 
comment which has surrounded the subject and which was 
particularly prominent at the time of “ Exercise Musk-ox.”’ 
Long before the polar regions had assumed strategic 
significance the Canadian Army was responsible for their 
communications. It is now responsible also for the adminis- 
tration of the North-West Highway System (formerly 
known as the Alaska Highway). The Royal Canadian Air 
Force has the task of taking aerial photographs for the 
prodyction of maps and charts, and also that of administering 
the airfields of the North-West Staging Route, used for 
civil aviation. The main work to be done in these regions 
of the far north is that of acquiring knowledge, primarily on 
the topographical and meteorological side, though there are 


“undefended border”’ separating the two countries. 


The last outstanding boundary problem was settled 
(Copyright Map by Messrs. George Philip and Son, Ltd.) citizen does not 
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THE ROUTE OF THE NORTH-WEST HIGHWAY SYSTEM 
(FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE ALASKA HIGHWAY), THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF WHICH IS NOW THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CANADIAN ARMY. 
The Alaska Highway, extending 1483 miles from Dawson Creek, B.C., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, was begun early in 1942 and completed by October 1943. i 
this page Captain Falls points out that the Canadian Army is now responsible for its 
administration and that the Royal Canadian Air Force administers the airfields of the 
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also certain economic possibilities in them, The 
United States has been invited to take part 
in these investigations, Talk of an “ Arctic 
Maginot Line” is absurd. Large forces do 
not attack or defend in such temperatures, so 
great defence works are not-needed, and if 
they were they could “not be constructed. 
A few aircraft might pass across what 
Mr. Mackenzie King described as “ the shortest 
route”’; a few landing-places, with stores of 
fuel and food, might conceivably be established there by a 
hostile Power, These matters have to be studied, on the 
spot as well as at the sittings of the Permanent Joint 
Board of Defence, but that does not imply vast military 
preparations in the polar regions. 

It will be apparent that there is really nothing in the 
statements to shock Commonwealth or British suscepti- 
bilities. Perhaps there would have been less misunder- 
standing of their significance if a clause had been embodied 
in them to the effect that they did not interfere with or 
replace Canadian links with the Commonwealth, instead 
of that announcement being relegated to the Canadian Prime 
Minister’s subsequent explanation. But criticism of the pro- 
ceedings would be as 
impossible in this 
country as would 
criticism of the 
Anglo-French Treaty 
in Canada, As I said 
before, a common 
view of the defence 
of North America 
is dictated to the 
United States 
and Canada by 
geography and 
strategy, by “‘ geo- 
politics,” if you like 
the term. When I 
wrote in the previous 
articles of zones of 
defence, I was think- 
ing mainly on 
military lines, but 
such zones are largely 
defined by political 
considerations. Ina 
democratic country 
like Canada it would 
be useless for the 
Government to tell 
the citizen that he 
was responsible for 
the defence of 
Malaya, even if it 
were desirable that 
he should be. The 


think on those lines 
- and can not be forced to, though he can be further 
educated in the meaning of Commonwealth defence. 
} It is desirable that he, and all of us, should be. 
The immediate future will find Canada, with a 
| small but well-equipped army, navy and air force, 
fronting both the Atlantic and the Pacific, and, as has 
been stated, keeping a speculative and enquiring eve 
to the north. Strategically her situation is a strong 
one. She is well placed to meet any situation which 
may develop, though from the point of view of the 
defence of the Commonwealth as a whole there are 
certain deficiencies which apply to the whole of 
this system. In virtue of her own arrangements 
and her understanding with the United States, 
her security is as well assured as it is possible to 
do this in modern conditions. Her subsequent 
action myst be left for the circumstances of the time, 
the general trend of events, and the appreciation of her 
Government, supported by the views of her democratic 
electorate, to decide. It is most unlikely, judging by her 
past history and her action in the last two great wars, 
that it will prove selfish, timid or niggardly. Those who 
demand more than this and seek to justify their claim 
by arguments based upon pure strategic theory, whether 
or not the theory is sound, are asking for the impossible. 
What is essential, if there is to be any solidarity on the 
subject, is that there should be frank and frequent inter- 
change of ideas, of information, and of military doctrine. 
World politics and strategy are at present fluid, and 
it is more urgent to watch them in common and reach a 
common understanding of their significance than toenter 
into hard-and-fast agreements now. At all events, the 
latter course is impracticable, as I have striven to show. 
It is foreseen in the statements of last February that 
there will be a tendency towards standardisation of 
Canadian equipment, arms and training with those of the 
United States. That again is natural, if not inevitable. 
In 1940 Canadian war industry developed on British 
lines. In 1942 there had to be a considerable switch-over 
to American, and it is now felt that this process involved 
a good deal of wasted effort. On the other hand, the 
Canadian forces, like those of the United Kingdom and 
most of the world, are now making use of the material 
already in their hands. Most of this is British rather 
than American in type. The introduction of new material can 
only be gradual. At the same time, it may be accepted that 
we in this country, in cases where we have found American 
material preferable to our own, will adopt American designs 
for new construction and adapt our factories to produce it 
over here. Again, it must be realised, when considering 
Canadian co-operation in defence with the United States, 
that we, for our part, also invite a certain number of 
American officers to British military educational establish- 
ments and that the United States return the compliment. 
The difference is that Canada is physically closer to the 
United States and has particular problems in common with 
her North American neighbour. I have set out the factors 
frankly, not pretending that the situation is ideal, militarily 
speaking. But it is not unpromising and not open to 
sensational interpretation. 
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THE WRECKING OF THE HAIFA-EGYPT EXPRESS MILITARY TRAIN NEAR REHOVEH ON APRIL 22 
DAMAGE CAUSED BY AN ELECTRICALLY DETONATED CHARGE, 


BRITISH TROOPS EXAMINING THE 


soss 
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MURDER PLANNED AND PERPETRATED: 
THE MOUNTING TOLL OF JEWISH OUTRAGE. 
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- 
AFTER THE OUTRAGE IN WHICH FIVE SOLDIERS AND THREE CIVILIANS WERE KILLED: 
THE HAIFA-EGYPT MILITARY TRAIN WRECKED WHEN PASSING THROUGH ORANGE GKOVES. 
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INSPECTION ROOM AT THE 
NATHAN YA: THE EXPLOSION 
WAS SHOT DEAD, 


THE REMAINS OF THE MEDICAL 
PRESSING STATION NORTH OF 
\ HARMED NO ONE, BUT THE SENTRY 


FIELD |. 























































On April 28 the first special session of the United Nations General Assembly met to consider | 
Palestine, where the toll of murder and outrage has mounted since the “ reprisal " attacks 
for Dov Groner’s execution began. Five soldiers and three civilians were killed when 
the Haifa-Egypt train was wrecked, and 23 military and 168 civilians injured. On April 18 
three civilians drove up to the Field Dressing Station, north of Nathanya, killed the 
sentry and destroyed the medical inspection room with a bomb. On April 25 a stolen | 


POLICE BARRACKS AT SARONA, EAST OF TEL-AVIV ON APRIL 25: THE SCENE AFTER 
THE EXPLOSION. 
\ 
\ FOULLY MURDERED ON 
\ APRIL 26: SUPERINTENDENT 
\ A. E, CONQUEST, CHIEF OF 
\ THE HAIFA C.4.1D, 
‘\ 
A GRIM AND SINISTER DISCOVERY HARD BY THE SPOT WHERE | en 5 
‘WO JEEPS WERE USHED IN JERUSALEM : NGMAN’S | y* 
TWO JEEPS WERE race ie youu et MANGMAN'S { * ONE OF THE TWO JEEPS CARRYING BRITISH SOLDIERS AMBUSHED ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF JERUSALEM : 
OPES WITH NOOSES READY FOR USE. 
— — oe 4} ONE OF THE SOLDIERS WAS WOUNDED AND ONE VEHICLE WAS WRECKED. 


Post Office van drove into the police camp at Sarona, ostensibly bringing men to mend 
the telephone line. It was parked, and exploded, killing four British policemen and 
injuring six others. After the ambush of two British jeeps in the Meashearim quarter of 
Jerusalem, hangman’s ropes were found with terrorist ammunition, behind a near-by 
wall. Superintendent A. E. Conquest, chief of the Haifa C.1.D., was murdered by shots 
from a taxi when standing in the streets of Haifa on April 26. 
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WHAT HIGH EXPLOSIVE CAN DO: IN ANNAM, HELIGOLAND AND PARIS. 





WHERE BITTER FIGHTING STILL GOES ON: RUINS OF A FRENCH GOVERNMENT BUILDING 


AT HUE, IN ANNAM, DESTROYED BY THE VIETNAMESE. 








WHERE THE CONTROLLED EXPLOSION OF 7000 TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE HAS CREATED 
A QUARTER-MILE-DIAMETER CRATER: HELIGOLAND, LOOKING DOWN TOWARDS THE HARBOUR. 


In our issues of April 19 and 26, we gave pictures of preparations for the demolition of Heligoland and 
also of the devastating explosion with which the U-boat pens and the underground installations were 
utterly shattered. Above and to the right, we show something of the complete desolation which has 
succeeded that explosion. The great crater above, which lies to the south of the control tower (still 
standing), is the result of the explosion in the caves carved out of the soft sandstone. 





DISCOVERY DUE TO THE WAR: ONE OF THE SCULPTURED PANELS 
ARCH REVEALED BY AN EXPLOSION AT THE CASTLE OF VINCENNES. 
the Chateau de Vincennes has resulted in an 
nteresting architectural discovery, for the thick carapace concealed a fine seventeenth-century Triumphal 


AN INTERESTING 
IN A TRIUMPHAL 
An explosion which damaged a concrete wall at 


Arch adorned with sculptured panels of mythological subjects, which it is believed was built by 


| 
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A REFUGEE IN A MISSION AT HUE: THE EMPRESS OF ANNAM WITH HER FIVE 
CHILDREN, STANDING BEHIND HER IS THE BISHOP OF HUE. 


er” 





A STRONGHOLD NO LONGER: APPROACHING HELIGOLAND FROM THE 
DETONATION OF 7000 TONS OF HIGH EXPLOSIVE. BELOW THE TOWER (LE PT-CENTRE) 
CAN BE SEEN THE VAST CRATER AND SHATTERED CLIFFS, 


8 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE FINE SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY TRIUMPHAL ARCH BROUGHT TO LIGHT 
BY AN EXPLOSION AT VINCENNES: IT WAS BUILT BY LE VAU IN HONOUR OF LOUIS XIV. 
Le Vau in honour of Louis XIV. The entire structure was concealed by reinforced cement and stone, 
and has remained hidden for over a hundred years. The Chateau de Vincennes, situated just outside 

Paris, was the scene of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien. 


SEA, AFTER THE 
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A MILESTONE IN BURMESE HISTORY. THE KING OF DENMARK PROCLAIMED 


On April 21, the first day of Denmark’s mourning for King Cnristian, the largest crowd seen in 
Copenhagen since the liberation witnessed the proclamation of the new King, Frederick IX The 
Prime Minister, Hr. Knud Kristensen, appeared on the balcony of the Christiansborg Palace and 
turning east, north and west, thrice proclaimed: “‘ King Christian is dead! Long live his Majesty 
King Frederick 1X.!” The new King then spoke to his people, and later Queen Ingrid came forward 
and promised that they would follow the example set by the old King and Queen. The bier of King 
Christian, before being taken to the chapel of the Christiansborg Palace, was guarded, by the new 
King’s wish, by picked men from the Royal Guard, the Copenhagen municipal police and the wartime 
underground movement. After a short memorial service it was then taken to the Christiansborg Chapel 
for the five days of formal lying-in-state, to which the public were admitted. 





A TURNING-POINT IN BURMA’S HISTORY: ELECTORS ENTERING A TEMPORARY POLLING- 
BOOTH NEAR THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA, ONE OF THE 68 BOOTHS ERECTED IN RANGOON. 





LYING-IN-STATE IN THE CHRISTIANSBORG CHAPEL: THE BIER OF KING CHRISTIAN 
OF DENMARK, GUARDED BY OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 





; 


y INSIDE A BURMESE POLLING-BOOTH: BALLOT-BOXES, WITH SYMBOLS (RIGHT, COMMUNIST ; 
LEFT, ANTI-FASCIST PEOPLE’S FREEDOM LEAGUE) FOR ILLITERATE VOTERS. 





““MAY GOD BLESS YOU AND ALL DANISH HOMES”: THE NEW KING OF DENMARK, 
FREDERICK IX, (LEFT, ABOVE DOORWAY), ADDRESSING THE CROWD IN COPENHAGEN, 








CHECKING VOTERS IN A RANGOON POLLING - BOOTH: THE YOUNG GIRL (RIGHT) REPRE- 
SENTS THE ANTI-FASCIST PEOPLE’S FREEDOM LEAGUE, THE VICTORIOUS PARTY IN THE 
APRIL 9 ELECTIONS. 


April 9 marked a notable milestone in the history of Burma, for on this day some 7,000,000 voters 
went to the polls to elect a Constituent Assembly, which is to frame a new Constitution and also to 
decide the future relationship of the country with Great Britain. The April 9 elections were to select 
182 representatives from Burma proper, the Karens, the largest communal group inside Burma, choosing 
their twenty-four representatives two days later. The four Anglo-Burmese representatives had been 
previously chosen. The elections in Rangoon passed off unusually quietly, and there was little \ 
expectation of any other result than an overwhelming victory for the A.F.P.F.L. (Anti-Fascist People’s 
Freedom League) which is led by the young U Aung San. The main opposition was the legal or AFTER THE PROCLAMATION OF THE NEW REIGN: KING FREDERICK 
White Flag Communist Party, three small but vocal parties boycotting the election. At the date of INGRID ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE GREAT CROWD WHICH ACCLAIMED THEM 
writing, with the exception of a handful of Communists, the A.F.P.F.L. appeared to have swept the board. AT THE CHRISTIANSBORG PALACE, IN COPENHAGEN. 








1X, AMD QUEEN 


_ 











THE END OF A TRI 


H.M.S. VANGUARD, WITH THEIR MAJESTIES AND THE 


Royal tour of South Africa ended on April 24, 
neesses embarked for home in H.M.S. 


PRINCESSES ABOARD, 


will be cherished and_ recalled | 
Cheering crowds filled the streets as the Royal 

House to the quayside, and 
Princesses were among the 


when their Majesties and | provided 
Vanguard, after ten weeks during 
an impressively long programme of engagements was fulfilled and the 
ar Yueen and their daughters won every heart 


thousands with memories’ which 
throughout all the years to come. 
cars drove from Government soon their Majesties 
in the Union and } and the 


Cabinet Ministers and other distinguished 











A TRIUMPHANT TOUR. 


YARD, 


alled 
Loyal 
sties 
shed 


| 


LEAVES DUNCAN 


persons assembled at Duncan Dock to take leave of them. The King for the 
last time inspected his African Guard, said good-bye to the Governor-General and 
Mrs. van Zyl and General Smuts, and after the National Anthems had been 
played, passed up the gangway with the Queen and the Princesses. As Vanguard 


DOCK TO THE STRAINS OF 
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“AULD LANG SYNE.” 


made her preparations for departure, the band and choir on shore sang melodie 
which had been heard during the tour, and ended with perhaps the most 
moving of all popular tunes, Auld Lang Syne." As Vanguard headed for the 
open sea the crowds rushed down to wave godspeed from the water's edge 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD: CURRENT EVENTS IN PICTURES. 
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THE HOUSEWIVES OF BRITAIN DEMONSTRATE AGAINST THE CONSTANT PRIVATIONS 
AND DIFFICULTIES THEY ARE CALLED UPON TO ENDURE: SUPPORTERS OF THE WOMEN’S 


THE PROPOSED BANKSIDE POWER STATION AND ST. PAUL'S: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE 
UNITED FRONT MARCHING TO 10, DOWNING STREET, 


SITE ON THE SOUTH BANK OF THE THAMES OPPOSITE TO THE CATHEDRAL, THE THREAT TO 
WHICH IS ILLUSTRATED AND EXPLAINED ON THE FACING PAGE, 





THE MUMBLES LIFEBOAT, WHOSE WHOLE CREW WERE LOST IN THE WORST DOUBLE 
SEA-TRAGEDY FOR YEARS; LYING OVERTURNED AND DAMAGED ON THE BEACH. A COLLISION IN WHICH NEITHER PASSENGERS 


The wreck of the qouampe and loss of her ag An Sinty-ciee at Sker Point, Porthcawl, is Sntrates ONE 

on page 451. The Mumbies lifeboat went out in the gale and heavy seas to attempt to rescue the men es oo” . oan 

aboard her when she was disabled, and was lost with all hands. The lifeboat was found later damaged and COLLISION WITH A TRACTOR NEAR HYTHE, THE DRIVERS 

overturned on the beach half a mile from Sker Point. The Mayor of Swansea has opened a fund for 
the dependants of the eight members of her crew. 


NOR DRIVERS WERE INJURED: 


OF THE HYTHE-DYMCHURCH LIGHT RAILWAY TRAINS AFTER COMING INTO 
ESCAPED BY JUMPING. 





HIS MAJESTY’s SILVER-GREY BASUTO PONY OF PURE STOCK, PHOTOGRAPHED 
TO BE JUDGED ON ARRIVAL AT SOUTHAMPTON BEFORE PROCEEDING TO THE ROYAL MEWS, 


> 


WINDSOR: A GIFT TO THE KING, WHO VISITED BASUTOLAND ON MARCH 12. 


THE ARAB HORSE SOCIETY'S SPRING SHOW AT ROEHAMPTON POLO CLUB, WHICH DREW A LARGE 
AND ATTRACTIVE ENTRY: ARAB FILLIES EXERCISING BEFORE ENTERING THE RING 
BY MRS. YEOMANS, MISS PRIOR AND BRIGADIER GANNON, 
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WHERE THE BANKSIDE POWER STATION WOULD CONFRONT 


WHERE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND 
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THE PROPOSED BANKSIDE POWER STATION WOULD CONFRONT EACH OTHER: AN AERIAL VIEW LOOKING UP THE 
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ST. PAUL’S. 


THAMES FROM ABOVE 


TOWER BRIDGE, WITH AN ARROW MARKING THE SITE OF THE NEW POWER STATION, WHOSE CHIMNEYS MAY CHALLENGE ST. PAUL’S DOMINANCE OF THE LONDON SCENE. 


HEN, at Question 
Time in the Commons 

on April 22, Mr. Silkin, 
Minister of Town and 
Country Planning, announced 
that the Government had 
decided to allow the build- 
ing of the projected new 
Bankside Power Station, 
considerable disquiet was 
expressed on both sides of 
the House. The Govern- 
ment had, however, insisted 
on the conditions that the 
electricity be generated by 
oil, that the building be set 
back from the river to allow 
the proposed road and 
promenade, and that the 
Royal Fine Art Commission 
be consulted on the design 
of the building. A number 
of points were raised in 
supplementary questions, 
chiefly to the effect that the 
historic dominance of the 
London scene by St. Paul's 
Cathedral, revealed by the 
bombing for the first time 
[Continued on right, 


RIVER, THAMES 


1000FT 


WHERE THE ACCIDENT OF WAR HAS REVEALED THE FULL BEAUTY OF ST. PAUL’S: AN AERIAL VIEW SHOWING THE CATHEDRAL, 
THE RIVER BETWEEN SOUTHWARK AND BLACKFRIARS BRIDGES AND (ARROWED) THE SITE OF THE PROJECTED POWER STATION. 


Continued.) 

in its full beauty, would be 
seriously challenged by 
being confronted at fairly 
short range by a large power 
station with 300-ft. chim- 
neys. Mr. Silkin promised 
to consider Mr. Eden's sug- 
gestion of a scale model. 
Public objection to the pro- 
posal to proceed with the 
power station has also been 
expressed by the Deans of 
St. Paul's and Westminster, 
the chairman of the London 
Society, the chairman of 
the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings, 
and ‘also Lord Latham, the 
Leader of the London County 
Council. The projected 
power station would be on 
the site of an existing power 
station, would be about 
90 ft. high, 400 ft. long, 
200 ft. deep and carry one 
or two chimneys about 
300 ft. high, and could be 
in action two years before 

any alternative. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: — oe Yl 
PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. | 
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{ ENG. REAR-ADM. SIR A. KINGSNORTH. | 

\\ Died on April 23, aged eighty-three. One } 
of the leading engineer officers of the Grand } 
Fleet during World War I. Was Engineer 
—_ on the staff of the late Admiral Sir 


MISS WILLA CATHER. 
Died on April 25, aged seventy-one. Ameri- 
can authoress, awarded the 1922 Pulitzer 
ize. Some of her best books included 


“My Mortal Enemy” (1926); “ Death \ 
Comes to the stave " (1927) ; Robert Arbuthnot, First Cruiser Squadron, \ 
“Sapphira and the Slave Girl’ (1940). in the Battle of — \ 


NANA. 



























7 ot Ayo NUANTURUUNRUUMEUNEUNTEN TONNE UTE VNANR EEA! nit) ita aw 
- WAvrivH nn emt } THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS CATHERINE OF GREECE TO MAJOR RICHARD BRANDRAM: Pe ee 

f MR. CHARLES J. FFOULKES. A WEDDING GROUP IN THE ROYAL PALACE AT ATHENS. THE MARQUESS OF BUTE. 

\ Died on April 22, aged seventy-eight. A King Paul of the Hellenes acted as best man at the wedding of his youngest sister, Princess Catherine, \ Died on April 25, aged sixty-five. Suc- 

* leading authority on arms and armour. to Major Richard Brandram, M.C., R.A., on April 21. Our photograph shows — Standing (1. to r.) Major \ ceeded to the title as fourth Marquess in 

\ Curator of Armouries, Tower of London, D. Forth; Major Brandram (bridegroom); King Paul of the Hellenes. Sitting (1. to r.) Princess} Héléne \ 1900. Owner of about 117,000 acres. A 

¢ 1913-38. First Curator and Secretary, Im- \ (aunt of King Paul); Queen Frederika; Princess Catherine (bride); Princess Helen (mother of King \ great builder, he also did much for the 

! perial War Museum, 1917-33. Adviser to } Michael of Rumania and sister of King Paul); Princess Alice (mother of Lieut. Philip Mountbatten). King \ restoration of ancient buildings. Took a 

} the Admiralty on heraldry, 1918-36. i Paul’s three children are seen in front, Princess Sophia, Prince Constantine and Princess Irene. \ \ keen interest in the craft of tapestry-making. | 





MR. ROBERT BIRLEY. 
Recently appointed Adviser on Education to 
the Deputy Military Governor of the British 
Zone of Germany. A well-known authority on 
educational matters and headmaster of Charter- 
house since 1935. He will co-ordinate, supervise 
and inspire all re-educational work. 
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COXSWAIN WILLIAM GAMMON. 


















Just before eight o’clock on the evening of April 24 the four-Power conference on Germany and 
Austria which opened in Moscow on March 10 came to an end. No agreement on any of the main 
questions was reached, and it was decided that the next session should be held in London in 
November. Before leaving Moscow Mr. Bevin said that the meetings, with their frank exchanges 
of view, might well turn out to be the basis for building peace and security. After the conference 
was adjourned, the Ministers were entertained at a sumptuous State banquet in the Kremlin. 


THE END OF THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE : | MR. VISHINSKY (LEFT) AND MR. MOLOTOV 
" MR. BEVIN (CENTRE) WITH THE BRITISH DELE- | PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE LAST MEETING 
\ GATION AT THE LAST MEETING IN MOSCOW, IN A HAPPY MOOD, 

\\ 
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THE RT. REV. A. N. MUKERJEE. 
Enthroned as first Bishop of the new Missionary 


Diocese of Delhi. e ceremony took place on 
April 21 in the Church of the Redemption, New 
Delhi, now to be the Cathedral Church of the 
new diocese. Bishop Mukerjee has been 
Assistant Bishop of Lahore. 
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DR. KRATOCHVIL. 
New Czechoslovak Ambassador to the Court of 








For t years coxswain of the Mumbles life- 
» boat. Was drowned ry Ge other seven mem- St. James’s. He is forty-six and was a member \ 
} bers of the crew when the lifeboat was capsized [{ ie nn ES mani a on | of resistance groups formed in Czechoslovakia \ 
j a Goes Wes = ae sass tee Ge tf WINNERS OF THE F.A. CUP FINAL! MEMBERS OF THE CHARLTON TEAM BEING \i ert He ene om pent. te Dents mee w t0a9 \ 
; Awarded the Gold Meda! of the Royal National ; PRESENTED TO THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER BEFORE THE KICK-OFF AT WEMBLEY. |} until May 1945 when he eee home after the \ 

Lifeboat Institution in 1944. The other seven {| The Duke and Duchess of Gloucester were present at Wembley Stadium on April 26 when Chariton | \ liberation. Since then he has been chairman ot \ 
} members of the crew were: W. Noel (second ' Athletic gained a narrow victory over Burnley in the final of the F.A. Cup Competition and won { | the cultural commission of the Social Demo- j 
| coxswain); GC. Davies (motor ); | the trophy for the first time in their history. Charlton won their victory by the only goal scored | cratic Party, head of a department in the \ 

E. Griffin (second mechanic); W. Thomas (bow- |} jin the game, after 114 minutes of play and extra time had been allowed. Ninety-nine thousand {| Ministry of Education, and chairman of the ' 
» man); R. Smith; R. Thomas and W. Howells. } \ spectators, who paid £39,500 for their tickets, watched the game. + \ zech Anti-Fascist League. } 
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AMERICAN NEWS IN PICTURES: AERONAUTIC AND AGRICULTURAL NOVELTIES. 






































HOW THE U.S. NAVY STORES ITS SURPLUS CARRIER-AIRCRAFT: CORRUGATED STEEL 
STORAGE CELLS AT WEEKSVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA, EACH CONTAINING A SMALL AIRCRAFT. 
The U.S. Navy are engaged on Storing a large number of their surplus aircraft. For small carrier 
and training types they use the “‘can,” a corrugated steel cell, sealed with constant humidity, as 
illustrated above. For larger types, the plastic web and spray technique (illustrated on the right) is preferred. 





CLAIMED TO BE THE WORLD’S LARGEST PLOUGH: A 60-FOOT DISC PLOUGH IN TEXAS, 
SUPPORTED ON BOMBER TYRES AND DRIVEN BY AN 85-H.P. TRACTOR. 
This agriculturai monster, reputed to weigh 22,000 lb., has been specially devised to deal with very 
large wide-open spaces. It is made of five 12-ft. sections, hinged to adapt itself to uneven surfaces, 
and is said to be able to plough 170 acres in ten hours. 





THE “‘LOON” TAKES OFF: A U.S. NAVAL FLYING BOMB, LEAVING GROUND UNDER THE 


FouR “jATO” (JET ASSISTED TAKE-OFF) TUBES, 
SERVED THEIR PURPOSE. 





» 


Y Send Yas, | \ 
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A HELLCAT IN PLASTIC: THE U.S. SINGLE-SEATER NAVAL FIGHTER, HERE SHOWN, 
WEBBED IN A PRESERVATIVE NET, WITH A HUMIDITY INDICATOR NEAR THE PROPELLEK-— 
A STORAGE TECHNIQUE ALSO USED WITH LARGER TYPES OF AIRCRAFT, 





NAVAL FIRE-POWER OF THE FUTURE: GUIDED MISSILES OF THE U.S, NAVY, EXHIBITED 
TO THE PUBLIC AT THE NAVY'S AIR MISSILE TEST CENTRE IN CALIFORNIA. 
In this picture of the U.S. Navy’s exhibition of their guided missiles and pilotiess aircraft can be 
seen (from front to back) : an anti-aircraft missile, called “ Little Joe’; a radio-controlled drone air- 
craft; the “Gargoyle,” an air-to-ground guided missile; another drone aircraft; the “ Loon,” the 
U.S. version of the flyi ying bomb (see PB a below); a remote-controlled A.-A. missile; and the 
“ Katydid,” a new jet-powered target drone aircraft. 


* 





IMPULSE .OF THE LOON” AT THE MOMENT ‘OF LAUNCHING, WITH THE CARRIAGE 


WHICH ARE DISCARDED AS SOON AS THEY HAVE DROPPING OFF. THIS U.S. FLYING BOMB HAS A RANGE OF OVER I50 MILES, 


WITH A SPEED OF OVER 425 M.P.H, 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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PRIMITIVE SURVIVALS IN ILLUMINATION. 


age earliest history of illumination is mainly a matter of conjecture. 


obviously the original illuminant, and even to-day there are 


Africa whose primary concern on a journey seems to be the preservation, in a smouldering | 
even if the most im- | 


condition, of the means for making fire. There is little doubt that 
portant functions of a fire to these peoples are 
the scaring of wild animals and the ability to 
cook food, the consequent illumination is by 
no means a negligible factor. Fire was, in 
fact, the commonest form of illumination for 
thousands of years, and even the word 
“* curfew ”’ is merely the old French “ covfefeu,” 
or “‘ cover the fire,” 

Conjecturally it is probable that prehistoric 
peoples, roasting meat over a fire, discovered 
that the grease from the animal carcases 
provided a goodjilluminant. A burning fibre 
accidentally dropping into a pool of tallow may 
have suggested the idea of a wick. Whatever 
the chain of circumstances it is a fact that 
primitive lamps made from hollowed stones 
have been found in the excavations of widely 
separated stone-age sites in Moravia, Cyprus, 
Cornwall, Sussex, Dordogne, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and other places. Maritime peoples in many 
parts of the world developed a lamp made from a seashell containing 
fish oil, the wick being laid in the natural channel provided by the 
shape of the shell. The excavations at Ur, which flourished about 
3500 B.c., disclosed lamps made from shells and alabaster lamps 
made in similar forms. Stone and shell lamps have persisted in 
outlying places up to quite modern times. Shells were used in parts 
of Cornwall, Wales and the Shetlands little more than fifty years ago. 

Although devices were introduced to make the operation of lamps 
more convenient, it is a remarkable fact that for over 5000 years 
there was no radical change in their illuminating power. Even 
when Argand invented a greatly improved burner in 1784 it was 
over fifty years before it was extensively adopted. Before that, lamps 
gave a dim, smoky and flickering light, but they had the advantage 
that they did relieve utter darkness without the necessity for 
maintaining a fire. Attention to the wicks and the oil-level may 
have been a little less demanding than the business of candle snuffing 
or coping with a guttering flame. 

Among the most impressive lamps in this period of 5000 years 
were the festival lights used in the open air at Memphis, Thebes, 
Babylon, Susa and Nineveh. They consisted of stone or bronze vases 
containing as much as 100 Ib. of fat in which were fibre wicks 3 ins. in 
diameter. Except that the fat was solidified so that no container 
was needed, the flambeaux carried by link-boys up to Georgian or 
post-Georgian times were little different, but on a smaller scale. The 
wicks of these flambeaux were just thick twists of fibre or rag. 

For religious purposes the survival of primitive forms of lamp is 
remarkable. The Hebrew “‘ Hanukka” lamp is well described in 
Exodus xxv, 31-40 and xxxix, 37, and Leviticus xxiv, 2-4. The 
fuel was olive oil, and although the reference in the Bible is to a 
seven-branched candlestick, the description is undoubtedly of a float- 
wick lamp. Float-wick lamps hang to-day before the altars of Roman 
Catholic churches. In these there is an improvement in that the lamp 
itself is of glass, an Eastern refinement that is only about 1500 years 
old. In the East, particularly for mosque lighting, multiple glass oil- 
lamps were, and are, popular. In the centre of each lamp a glass tube 
was introduced to which the wick could be attached to stabilise it and 
through which air could be drawn to aid combustion. The illustration 
on this page shows a typical mosque lamp. This design is common 
even now, often with electric bulbs fitted in place of the oil-lamps. 

The history of the candle can be traced back at least to 
Byzantium in the fourth century a.p., but here again there was little 
improvement in either the illuminating power or convenience of the 
candle until the middle of the nineteenth century, when stearine and 
other hard fatty acids supplanted tallow, beeswax or spermaceti, and 
the plaited wick obviated the need for snuffing every half-hour or so. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that the inventiveness of primitive 
peoples should have persisted in the form of many curious 
survivals that were little, if any, less effective than the 
illuminants common in more civilised parts of the world. 
The Danes of the kitchen‘midden era, for instance, used the 
now extinct great auk as alamp. They pierced the belly of 
this oily bird and made a wick of moss that they pushed 
through the hole.- A smoky, but persistent light resulted. 
In the Shetland Islands the stormy petrel is abundant and 
shares with the great auk the advantage, from the lamp aspect, 
of being very oily. The islanders killed and collected them 
and threaded a fibre wick down their throats. The birds 
were then stuck by the tail and legs into a lump of clay and 
burned as oil-lamps, The examples shown in the illustration 
were collected towards the end of the nineteenth century, up 
to which time this form of illuminant was still in use. 

Oily fish have been used in the same way by primitive 
peoples as far apart as the North-west Coast of America and 
New Zealand. In America a salmonoid surf-fish was known 
as the candle-fish and was burnt in a cleft stick. A piece of 
bark was used as a wick. In New Zealand the “ mutton-fish " 
was dried and burnt as a torch. Civilisation also found uses 
for the inflammable fish, the whaling fleets of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries burning whale cracklings in strap- 
iron cressets hung from the spars of their ships so that work 
could be carried on at night. 

Perhaps the most curious animal illuminant was the firefly 
lantern used in the West Indies up to quite recent times. The 
West Indian firefly is about an inch to an inch and three- 
quarters long, emitting a constant greenish light from two 
circular areas on the thorax and a powerful intermittent flash §& 4 
of orange hue from the abdomen. Several of these insects 
might be confined in a wooden cage with cane bars, but a 
variant of this technique was to attach one insect to each big 
toe, to give warning of snakes or other dangers in the path, and 
to carry others held in a cleft stick for more general illumina- 
tion. The early Spanish invaders of Central America were 
familiar with these devices. Humboldt recorded that he saw 
a firefly lantern made out of a pierced tree-gourd on a ship 
sailing from Venezuela. The Javanese stuck fireflies to the 
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AN UNUSUAL TYPE OF 
UP TO THE END OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY : 
PETRELS WITH FIBRE WICKS THREADED DOWN THEIR 
THROATS TO ABSORB THE NATURAL OIL OF THE BIRDS. 
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PRIMITIVE FORMS OF LAMPS USED IN CORNWALL AND THE SHETLANDS LITTLE MORE 
(LEFT) A STONE LAMP FROM THE SHETLANDS AND (RIGHT) 


A SHELL LAMP FROM CORNWALL, 





tats die at 
A FORM OF LIGHTING POPULAR IN THE EAST: 
A TYPICAL MOSQUE LAMP OF PIERCED BRASS, 
WHICH COMPRISES A NUMBER OF GLASS 
OIL-LAMPS. 
Multiple glass oil-lamps are popular in the East to 
= day. Our illustration shows a mosque lamp of 
cal design. In the centre of each lamp a glass 
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T is great luck for a novelist to have a field of his own ; 
he is twice blest. 
“The Wild Sweet Witch,’’ by Philip Woodruff (Cape ; 8s. 6d.), is no mere gift of fortune. 
It starts with Jodh Singh’s grandfather Kalyanu, who killed the bear. 


USED IN THE SHETLANDS 
STORMY 
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if the field is in itself attractive, 
But everything must still depend. on what he can do with it, and 





Kalyanu was 
a Himalayan peasant ; success unbalanced him 
a little, and in a return match with the she-bear 
he came off worst. His brothers carried the 
injured man downstream thirty miles, and 
left him with Mr. Bennett, the Deputy 
Commissioner. And he never came back again. 

That was in 1875. In 1923 his grandson 
Jodh Singh is returning home from Lucknow 
University in heroic mood. He will devote his 
life to Garhwal. Let tyrants rage !—torture, 
imprisonment, starvation, he can brave all. It 
is one of time’s little ironies. Kalyanu left his 
people for Mr. Bennett’s sake, in gratitude and 
adoration. Kalyanu’s son went to school, 
became a revenue official, and invested his 
ample savings with his brother the money- 
lender. And now Kalyanu’s grandson, with an 
English education and private means, is going 
back to preach against the English. He is a 
gallant boy, sincere and warm-hearted, and 
fortune smiles on his novitiate ; for he walks into a real grievance, 
and stirs the peasants to revolt, with complete success. 

In 1939 he is only a chronic malcontent. Like Kalyanu, in the hour 
of triumph he lost his head—and he was reaily too young for leadership. 
Cowardice and self-seeking drove him to bursts of anger which would 
always be held against him. The second bear was a fiasco ; and ever 
since the dream has been fading, the immortal hour has eluded him. His 
rages have become more violent. Half his grievances are mare’s-nests. 
Every summer, in the calm of the upper hills, he resolves to change, not 
to be swayed by feeling—but the world is always too quick for him. And 
he falls a sacrifice, not to the oppressor, but to his own blood and kind. 

The story is full of charm. It has a folk element—in the killing of the 
bear, the rope festival, and the vital business of the were-panther. It 
has an enchanting background of scenery, drawn with care and love. 
And it holds the balance of sfmpathy very even. All three Deputy 
Commissioners are good men—indeed, Mr. Bennett is like a king of the 
golden age, a higher being and true father to his people. And. his 
successors, though not so happy in their work, are not less intelligent. 
They are, in fact, much too subtle for their young challenger ; and the 
emotional, high-minded boy, with his crude ideas, his loneliness and in- 
stability, seems the more pathetic becauSe he cannot help liking them. 

“Two Names Upon the Shore,’’ -by Susan Ertz (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), is a proof of what can be done with an indifferent 
subject. It brings the cruel stepmother up to date. Letty Hallam is no 
monster, only cool and selfish. She looked out very young for an older 
husband who would keep her in style, and he chanced to be a widower 
with a little girl—a pale, dispirited sort of ugly duckling, whom Letty 
holds in contempt. The dislike is mutual, only stronger, and with 
reason, on Mary’sside. She grows up very much alone, without health 
or confidence, clutching a talent for music as her lifeline. Then fate de- 
prives her even of that. Desperately she turns to love—and just as 
despair is yielding to a vision of happiness, Letty puts her oar in. One 
more sexual humiliation is the last straw, and the unhappy girl decides 
not to goon living. But Perseus finds her by the seashore at the critical 
moment, and rides away with her on his motor-bike. He is a poor young 
man, an electrical engineer, and what he offers is not devotion, but the 
charge of his widowed mother, whose wits are gone. However, in the 
cottage with its sprite-like and charming invalid all things turn to good. 

This is a scrappy novel, with one foot in England, one in France, 
and a backward eye on America. It starts to deal with the Hallam 
marriage ; it seems in earnest about Maud Cotter, the Bostonian 
who takes Mary abroad. Then every other promise is crowded out by 
the Alan fairy-tale. Yet one can go on reading quite happily, 
because the touch is so expert; it suddenly reminds one what 
a novel should be. Letty and her stepdaughter, and _ the 
relation between them; the girl’s naive, crucified romance; 
the incident in Paris which almost frightens her out of life— 
how easy and natural they look, yet how uncommon they are ! 

Bath, Maryland, New England in the first half of the 
eighteenth century—that is the programme of ‘“ Sophy 
Valentine,’’ by D. A. Ponsonby (Hutchinson; ros. 6d.). Toby 
Bevil has been brought up by his noble cousins the Valentines 
as a poor relation. Scorning a clerk’s life, he turns to card- 
sharping instead, and lands in a debtor’s prison. There he 
finds his plain and disagreeable cousin Sophy, cast off for 
marrying the tutor, the only man she could get. She is now 
a widow ; a helpful stranger persuades them both to emigrate, 
and they are sold into slavery for a term of years—forcibly 
married, too, by the owner, who suspects them of immorality. 
Sophy is pleased, Toby disgusted with his old and plain wife— 
though she is, at any rate, the better man. A change of 
scene to New England provides a witch-hunt, and then they 
settle down to live happily. The period has been worked up 
with great care, and the story does not flag; butits hero is 
almost too ignoble, and his relation with Sophy not merely 
unromantic, but distinctly unpleasing. 

Now I should like to have more space for areal event. Yet, 
after all, “‘ Final Curtain,’’ by Ngaio Marsh (Collins; 8s. 6d.), 
needs no blowing of trumpets. Every now and then one can’t 
help thinking that the “whodunit” is just a bore, and the 
recurrent thrill of opening a new one an idée fixe; then 
comes Ngaio Marsh, or one of her very, very few compeers, 
and all is brilliant again. This tale begins superbly, with a 
letter inviting our old acquaintance Troy to Ancreton Manor, 
to paint Sir Henry Ancred as Macbeth. She declines at first ; 
but a gentle monster, Thomas Ancred, comes to play on her 
resolution with stories of the Grand Old Man, his preposterous, 
histrionic dwelling, and his more preposterous, emotional, 
histrionic family. Of course, she givesin. And then the very 
best is over. The mysterious pranks, the crisis, the sudden 
death, the return of Chief Inspector Alleyn from the Anti- 
podes—all are to some extent anti-climax. Only in a 
much more spacious novel, a kind of “ Moonstone,” could 
the Ancreds have lived up to their fame : though the precious 
Cedric is a jewel indeed. Of the Alleyn ménage we have 
heard, in my opinion, too much already; and in short, the 
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Photograph reproduced by Courtesy of the Selene "Museum. 


bottom of a wooden dish by means of wax and they were also 
used in Japan, where they were gathered and released in 
clouds on party occasions.—W. T. O'Dea, B.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 
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HORSE RACE RESULTS PROVED BY THE CAMERA: THE SYSTEM EXPLAINED. 

















A RACECOURSE EQUIPPED WITH RACE-FINISH RECORDING APPARATUS : ON THE RIGHT 


IS SEEN THE TOWER CONTAINING THE CAMERA OPERATING-ROOM AT TOP; AND BELOW 
THE BOXES FOR THE JUDGE AND STEWARDS. ON THE LEFT IS A MIRROR, FLASHER AND A ROTATING DRUM, 
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EXPOSED FILM AND 
GUILLOTINE FOR 


IN THE CAMERA-ROOM: 
{ JUDGES THE SPEED OF TME HORSES, 
\ WHILE THE OTHER ADJUSTS. THE CAMERA. 
\ 
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ONE OPERATOR THE CONTROLS AT THE BACK OF THE CAMERA: THESE ARE 

GOVERNED BY AN OPERATOR WHO CALCULATES THE SPEED OF THE 

HORSES, AND BY A SECOND OPERATOR, WHO CONTROLS THE RELATIVI 
SPEED OF THE FILM, 
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THE CAMERA USED FOR RECORDING THE FINISH OF RACING 
EVENTS: PHOTOGRAPHS ARE TAKEN ON FILM WHICH 
MOVES CONTINUOUSLY PAST A NARROW SLIT AT A_ SPEED 
RELATIVE TO THE SPEED OF THE HORSES. NO SHUTTER 
MECHANISM IS NEEDED, 
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THE WINNING-POST ASSEMBLY,”’ 
SITUATED OPPOSITE THE CAMERA, THE 
ASSEMBLY CONSISTS OF A MIRROR, A 
FLASHER, AND <A ROTATING DRUM. 











DETACHING THE EXPOSED FILM: DIRECTLY AFTER THE HORSES 
HAVE PASSED THE WINNING-POST THE PORTION OF FILM 18 CUT 
FROM THE SPOOL AND PROCESSED RAPIDLY. 
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ENLARGEMENT FRAME. 
JHE NOSE OF THE 
“LEADING HORSE IS 
FARRANGED TO COME 
LINE WITH THE 
Wine : 
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THE EXPOSED FILM 1s DEVELOPED, FIXED AND ENLARGED, 


The race-finish recording camera illustrated above was used for the first time at the 
Epsom meeting held recently. Photographs of race finishes are taken on a film 
which moves continuously past a narrow slit within the camera at a speed relative 
to the speed of the horses. No shutter mechanism is used. At the winning-post 
opposite the camera there are three components known as the Winning-post Assembly. 
One is a tube of light which flashes at intervals of 1-SOth of a second and records 
in the background of the photograph a vertical white line representing the winning 
line. Also, there is a drum rotating approximately at the same speed as that of the 
horses. The drum is lettered with the name of the racecourse, the number of the 


A TYPICAL 
AND A PRINT IS DELIVERED TO THE JUDGE IN NINETY SECONDS. OF ONE OF THE 
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RACE-FINISH PHOTOGRAPH: THE VERTICAL WHITE LINE ON THE RIGHT TOUCHING THE NOSE 


HORSES REPRESENTS THE WINNING LINE AND THUS ASSISTS THE JUDGE'S DECISION, 


race and the date when photographed. The third component is a mirror about 
7 ft. high by 6 ins. wide, whereby the images of the runners are photographed to 
give the judge a record as viewed from the opposite side of the course, but this 
mirror was not used at Epsom. Immediately after a race has been run an operator 
extracts the exposed portion of the film and after ninety seconds it has been pro- 
cessed and enlarged on to bromide paper, which is rapidly developed, fixed and 
washed, and then passed to the judge. Thus he obtains a photographic record which 
shows accurately the positions of the horses at the actual moment of reaching the 
finishing-line. The Race Finish Recording Co., Ltd., market the apparatus. 


Drawings by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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CHINESE ANIMAL PORTRAITURE 
A NOTABLE LOAN EXHIBITION. 
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LENT BY MRS, SELIGMAN, 
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- 1 ‘* CAMEL WITH WOMAN RIDER}; GLAZED.” sut (581-618) } ‘“*COCKEREL; WITH TRACES OF WHITE SLIF 
f G YNASTY (618-906). HEIGHT, 1 INS: } AND PIGMENT, SIX DYNASTIES (220-589) 
| ee ee ee eae” acces ah oe \ bs an i : aa po BT. G.c.B aes \ HEIGHT, 8$1NS. [MR. AND MRS, ALFRED CLARK.] 
YELLOW.” T'ANG DYNASTY (618-906). HEIGHT, 5} INS. } \ L , , ae, eeeeey noe ’ "me ° e J 
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' “HORSE WITH RAISED FORELEG AND RECURVED HEAD,” A METTLESOME ANIMAL 
| WITH TENSE, SINEWY LEGS AND BREATH IN HIS NOSTRILS. T’ANG DYNASTY 
‘ (618-906), HEIGHT, 16 INS. LENT BY SIR ALAN BARLOW, BT., G.C.B., K.B.E. 
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“aA ROLLING HORSE ; BLUISH-WHITE GLAZE.”’ AN EXAMPLE OF THE LIVELY 
\ ANIMAL PORTRAITURE FOR WHICH THE CHINESE HAVE SO MARKED A GIFT. 
‘ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. LENGTH, 8 INS. LENT BY THE HON. MRS. IONIDES. 
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“RECUMBENT BOAR; BRIGHT GREEN GLAZE."”” ONE OF THE SPLENDID T’ANG DYNASTY 
(618-906) FRODUCTIONS FIRST SEEN IN PARIS AND LONDON IN THE EARLY YEARS 


' OF THE CENTURY. LENGTH, 7} INS. LENT BY SIR HERBERT INGRAM, BT. 

The Loan Exhibition ‘“‘ Two Thousand Years of Chinese Ceramic Figures,” 
organised by the Oriental Ceramic Society at 48, Davies Street, W.1, opened to 
the public on April 14 and will continue until June 21. It consists of a selection 
of choice objects from the private collections of members of the Society, ranging 
from early figures which formed part of. the tomb furniture of the Han (206 B.C.- 
220 A.D.) and T'ang (618-906) Dynasties to porcelain figures of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty (1662-1850), famille verte and famille rose in all their variety of brilliant 


““ RECUMBENT YELLOW HORSE; DAPPLED WITH AUBERGINE, ON GREEN BASE, 
ENAMELLED ON BISCUIT.”” AN ANIMAL MODEL OF THE K’'ANG HSI PERIOD 
(1662-1722), LENGTH, 5} INS, LENT BY THE HON, MRS. IONIDES, 





enamelled colours. In his foreword to the catalogue, Mr. Bernard Rackham dis- 
cusses Chinese plastic art and points out how the “ mettlesome horses with tense, 
sinewy legs and breath in their nostrils" and ‘‘camels with viciously curling 
lips '’ demonstrate the T’ang potters’ wonderful gift for animal observation. The 
Oriental Ceramic Society has already held a successful loan exhibition of Ming 
Blue and White and plans a series of others by means of which the general 
public will be able to see. rare objects from private collections not usually accessible. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY: PORTRAITS, SEASCAPES AND AN INTERIOR. 
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‘\ **A COASTAL FORTRESS’’ (BAMBOROUGH CASTLE) ; 
\, BY NORMAN WILKINSON, 0.B.E., R.O.I. » 












































BY EDWARD LE BAS, A.R:A. ‘““H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH”; BY ey “THE ARTIST”; BY ARTHUR HAYWARD. 
RODERIGO MOYNIHAN, A.R.A. ) 
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“CLEANING THE STUDIO”’; 
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THEIR MAJESTIES VISITING H.M.S. IMPLACABLE”’; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A. \ “H.M.S. IMPLACABLE AND H.M.S. VANGUARD IN THE BAY”; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.Ad, 
walt 

Marine paintings illustrating episodes of the Royal voyage to South Africa are | Gambia estuary for the party to transfer to Implacable in the Royal barge, as shown 
included in this year’s Royal Academy, the 179th exhibition, which opens to the | in Charles Cundall’s picture. His Majesty was received by a Royal Marine guard of 


The Queen, who had launched Implacable five years before, made 
a short speech and wished the ship good fortune. Norman Wilkinson's picture of 
Malta recalls one of the great epic stories of the war. The island resisted the attacks 
of the enemy with the greatest fortitude, and this heroic stand played a vital part in 
gaining victory. From June 1940 until the end of the conflict 432 members of the 
garrison and 1493 civilians were killed by enemy aircraft, and the Island was awarded 
the George Cross in recognition of the courage of its garrison and inhabitants.— 
H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth gave sittings to Roderigo Moynihan for his portrait of her. 
—Edward Le Bas has been an A.R.A. since 1943 and Roderigo Moynihan since 1944. 


public on Monday next, May 5S. Those reproduced on this page by Charles Cundall, honour and band. 
who has been a Royal Academician since 1944, depict H.M.S. Vanguard passing | 
through the rough weather she encountered in the Bay of Biscay shortly after leaving 
Portsmouth with the Royal family on board on February 1; and their Majesties’ 
visit to H.M.S. Implacable with the Princesses on February 7. The aircraft-carrier 
implacable with the cruisers Cleopatra and Diadem, acted as escort to Vanguard from 
20 miles south-east of St. Catherine's, Isle of Wight, till their place was taken on 
February 8 off Freetown by the cruiser Nigeria. When the King and Queen and 
Princesses visited Implacable, Vanguard stopped in calm water 25 miles off the 

Copyright of Mr. Wilkinson's pictures reserved by the artist 


: of the remainder, for the artists or owners by Walter Judd, Lid. 
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SCENES OF ENGLISH TRANQUILLITY AND BEAUTY AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
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“SUNSHINE AND SHADOW "’; BY ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A. «, 
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“THE PINK CLOUD’; BY ALGERNON NEWTON, R.A 
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“SUNDAY EVENING"? (SONNING-" 


ene ; BY S. J. LAMORNA\, \ 
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_ BIRCH, R.A, 


\ “PETIT POINT”; BY A. 
\ BROWNING, R.O.I. 
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“MARKET, BATTLE, SUSSEX’’; BY CHARLES CUNDALL, R.A. .s 


NGLISH landscape painters are among the glories of our country and the beauties of our well- 
timbered and watered land continue to inspire artists. In this year’s Royal Academy Algernon 
Newton and S. J. Lamorna Birch are exhibiting the landscapes reproduced on this page, and Charles Cundall 
is represented by marine paintings and by the “ Market, Battle,’’ a scene of rural peace—and unexpected 

plenty. The lacy at her tapestry and the portrait of Mrs. Collison are also typically English. 
Copyrights reserved for the artists or owners by Walter 
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“MRS. R. COLLISON’; BY W. G. DE GLEHN, R.A. 


Judd, ‘Lid. 
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“THE ARTIST AND FAMILY”’ ; 


“THE YOUNG CARD- PLAYER 


0 4” 


BY HENRY LAMB, M.C., 


THE 


A.R.A. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


BY WILLIAM DRING, A.R.A. 
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: IN ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES. 
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“AT THE COAL FACE'’; BY WILLIAM DRING, A.R.A. 
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“MEN AT CARDS’’; BY HENRY LAMB, M.C., A.R.A. 


hy, ANY facets of British life—the domestic scene, the friendly gathering in that famous national 
1 institution, the ‘* Local,’’ and the all-important work of mining coal.have inspired artists for 
pictures exhibited at this year’s Royal Academy. William Dring, who has been an A.R.A. since 1944, 
was official artist to the Ministry of Information, Admiralty and Air Ministry during the war; Henry 
Lamb, who became an A.R.A. in 1940, served in the 1914-18 war and was awarded the Military Cross. 
In the Second World War he was War Artist for the Army from 1940-44. He is represented by works 
in the Tate, Imperial War Museum and numerous provincial galleries. 
Copyrights reserved for the artists or owners by Walter Judd, Lid ; 
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COLOUR AND FANTASY. 


S it tou much to ask the film-makers to show a little imagination in their use of colour ? 
And is it too much to expect them to avoid the lure of realism when they deal in 
fantasy ? The saddest case of all, to my mind, is the brilliant Walt Disney, who now tries 
vainly to make a satisfactory blend of human actors with his far more convincingly human 
cartoons. Like all geniuses, Disney needed discipline at a crucial phase of his career, and 
if the discipline was not forthcoming from himself, it should have been forthcoming from 
his advisers and controllers. Here was manifestly the man to film Hans Andersen, 
Grimm, Perrault, ‘‘ The Arabian Nights.’”’ Figure to yourself what enchantments he 
might have made of Ruskin’s ‘‘ The King of the Golden River,” or of the adventures of 
Alice in Wonderland and through the Looking Glass. Think of the joy he might have 
given us in re-telling in his own fashion Hans Andersen’s tale, for example, of the tin- 
soldier who fell in love with the cardboard ballet-dancer. 
Furrowed-browed agents often tell me that they are 
short of good subjects for the colourful and fantastic sort 
of films I most want tosee. But good untouched subjects 
are as plain as the backs of the books on any more or less 
cultured person’s shelves. It delights me to hear that 
Peter Ustinov is making a film of F. Anstey’s “ Vice 
Versa.” But it grieves me to think that no one modern 
enough to make a film-fantasy in colour is likely to be 
old-fashioned enough to have read the same author’s 
“ The Brass Bottle,” or even to possess an unopened copy 
of George Meredith’s gorgeous, full-length, Oriental joke, 
‘The Shaving of Shagpat.” This latter, by the by, is a 
splendid idea to have dropped off my pen. But I hasten 
to say that it is a present for Mr. Disney and his pencil. 
If someone else seizes on the notion to make the first 
Meredithian film with human actors in the most luscious 
Technicolor I shall send back any cheque they presume 
to post me in acknowledgment! Perhaps I would 
reconsider sending back the cheque if they chose Mr. Bob 
Hope for Shibli-Bagarag, the barber, and Miss Dorothy 
Lamour for the beauteous Noorna-bin-Noorka. (I quote 
these names from recollection of reading this entrancing 
tale in my youth. But, though I have no copy now to 
check from, I will wager that they are right.) 

“If even I were as in my boyhood!” cried Shelley. 
An odd thing about film-fantasy is that it never illudes 
us in the way that the living theatre can. This may be 
because—I think it is because—Disney took the wrong 
turning, and failed to achieve his masterpiece in sheer 
fantasy. (He may, of course, turn back and achieve it 
yet.) But the fact remains that we are not yet 
beguiled by fantasy in the films in the way in which 
we are beguiled, and made to feel the thrill of being 
ten years old again, by the most tawdry transfor- 
mation scene in the most ordinary Christmas 
pantomime. This is not a view peculiar to myself. 
Responsible colleagues in film criticism with whom 
I have discussed this matter of illusion tell me that 
they agree entirely. Every Christmastide I find 
myself gazing, with the awed and uncritical eyes of 
infancy, at a rich profusion of ascending bowers and 
descending borders, of lakes within Jakes all studded 
with human and lovely naiads and nenuphars, the 
whole culminating in a suddenly illuminated vista 
of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon. Nothing can 
ever mar this magic—not even a faulty electric 
battery, or the accidental glimpse of the dungarees 
of a seene-shifter taking to his heels. 

And yet in the film (where accidents of that sort 
are not allowed to happen) there is so much less 
illusion. Why is this? In ‘* The Stone Flower,” 
a highly ambitious and elaborate colour-fantasy from 
Russia, we see a boy who is a sculptor in malachite 
beguiled away from his bride on his wedding-day by 
a witch who inhabits the heart of a mountain. She 
is a Stone Witch, and she can show him sculptured 
caskets and flowers such as he could only dream 
of making, never achieve. Before he accepts the 
invitation he has viewed other examples of the Stone 
Witch's powers. Bare winter, for example, she 
suddenly can change to spring. But all this I find 
myself viewing with none of the boy Danila’s raptness 
and wonderment. Crocuses springing up in four seconds 
just set me wondering prosaically what mechanism pushes 
them up. And in the culminating scene in the heart of 
the mountain I think dully that those glistening trees are 
just made of the coloured tin-foils we wrap chocolates in, 
and that that huge Rose of Fire—which really ought to 
reproduce the thrill we had in “* Allan Quatermain ” when 
visited the subterranean caves of the Zu-Vendi with 
boat—is just a big painted 
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“BLACK NARCISSUS’: MR. 


SIMMONS), 


village. 


“BLACK NARCISSUS ” 
TREATING 


THE NOVEL 
BRIONY (JUDITH FURSE) 


we 
Umslopogaas rowing the 
lamp, no more. 

This film has its moments, though, and all added 
together they make it well worth seeing. ‘There is an en- 
trancing sequence—lasting, in fact, many moments—when 
the neglected bride stands dejectedly by a lake-side in 
a birch forest. Spring deepens to summer, summer 
mellows into autumn, and autumn bares itself to winter’s 
fury and bleakness. The girl hardly moves. The trem- 
bling lake reflects the peasants who are singing on the 
opposite bank. All this is rapt, exquisite, Turgenevian. 

A new English film called “‘ Black Narcissus ” is colour- 
ful and fantastic with a vengeance. Its tale is simple 
enough. At the invitation of the local Indian ruler, five 
Sisters of an Anglo-Catholic Order open a school and 
hospital in a remote village in the Himalayas. They 
fail, and have to return to cooler and _less-colourful 
climes. But the telling of the tale—by Michael Powell 
and Emeric Pressburger—is violent, spasmodic, mad, 
incoherent, fascinating, and not at all simple or unsophisticated. Deborah Kerr distinguishes 
herself as the nun who keeps coolest in the circumstances, and Kathleen Byron distin- 
guishes herself as another who" goes insane for the love of a nonchalant, sardonic, and half- 
naked English overseer. Most of all, Jean Simmons distinguishes herself as a little Indian 
gazelle, the least tractable of the nunnery’s visitants, who makes a bee-line for Master 
Sabu’'s Indian princeling and eats him up. This performance is totally and even start- 
lingly unlike the same young actress’s Estella in “Great Expectations.” 

Taken seriously, “ Black Narcissus’ is likely to shock some filmgoers. Taken as a 
kind of fantasy in the Ronald Firbank or the Saki manner, it cannot but give pleasure by 
its oddity, audacity, and occasional wit. Some of its colour is crude. But in other parts— 
especially in the Himalayan landscapes and in some views of County Wicklow occurring 
in a homesick nun’s daydreams—it is quite breathtakingly fine. Avan DENT. 


‘* THE STONE FLOWER, 


“The Mistress of the Copper 


for her in her mountain pa’ 


ILLUSTRATED 





CLODAGH (DEBORAH KERR) TO TAKE CHARGE OF KANCHI (JEAN 
““a LITTLE INDIAN GAZELLE.” 


“ Black Narcissus”’ (a J. Arthur Rank production) has been adapted from 
the novel by Rumer Godden and tells the story of five Sisters of an Anglo- 
Catholic Order who open a school and hospital in a remote Himalayan 
In his appreciation of this film, Mr. 

“ colourful and fantastic with a vengeance.” 





AS 


NATIVE 
IN THE HIMALAYAS. 





‘““AN ELABORATE COLOUR-FANTASY FROM RUSSIA ” 


”’ A FAIRY-TALE IN CELLULOID, WHICH OPENED 
AT THE TATLER CINEMA ON APRIL 25. 
Mountain ” 


(V. Druzhnikov) cutting a stone flower out of the rock, after he has agreed to work 
lace. -Mr. Alan Dent gives his impressions of this film 


of a Russian legend on this page. 
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*“THERE’S NOWT SO QUEER AS FOLK.” 


ULL justification for the blunt North Country comment on the human species is to 
be found in a series of portrait-studies of most extraordinary people which Dr. E. J. 
Dingwall has collected under the title ‘‘ Some Human Cddities '’ (Home and Van Thal ; 15s.). 
There is a friar who flew; a woman who was married for twenty-two years and 
then compelled by circumstances to make an affidavit that “. . . during that period I 
was entirely ignorant of the fact of the said James Allen being a female, until that circum- 
stance was communicated to me by the woman who undressed the body after death ”’ ; 
a Frenchman who knew more about the Devil than most of us ; convulsionnaires and girls 
impervious to pain (one who went to sleep suspended over a fire, others who allowed them- 
selves to be crucified); and finally the amazing ‘“‘ Angel Anna,’’ over whose nameless 
crimes even the medical Press had to draw a veil. Dr. Dingwall treats these queer cases 
first as records and then from the scientific aspect. From 
both angles they make amazing reading. 

There are queer customers among us even to-day ; 
and none knows this better than the journalist. 
C. W. Shepherd has spent the greater part of his life in 
Newspaperland and he gives an intimate, human and 
humorous study of it in “‘ Let ’s Walk Down Fleet Street ’’ 
(Gerald G. Swan; 10s. 6d.). Here are the men and 
women behind the news and the pictures, their triumphs 
rather than their tragedies. One story tells of two reporters 
who rushed to a train smash in the Midlands. On arriving, 
they found apparently little in it ; a goods train derailed. 
But among the derailed wagons were three carrving a 
menagerie, and some of the animals had escaped. Time 
being precious they rushed to the telephone and, without 
any preliminaries, one of them began: 

‘** There ’s nothing in the smash,’ he said hurriedly, 
‘but, listen. Snakes and alligators are roaming the 
countryside. . 

The night news-editor was an understanding chap. 

‘That ’s all right, Jimmy,’ he said. ‘ Take my tip 
and go to bed. Best thing, you know. . . . ° 

Dunn, exasperated, began again. 

‘ Snakes and alligators——’ 


DEAN (DAVID FARRAR) ASKS SISTER Again the night news-editor cut it short. ‘ Do please 
go to bed,’ he said tersely. 
Then Harold Pemberton had a go at it: ‘ Snakes 





and alligators 
‘What! You as well! For Heaven’s sake, both of 

you go to bed,’ he shouted.” 

It was not until he realised a menagerie had been 
derailed that the night news-editor saw the story 
was quite non-alcoholic. 

Shepherd reveals that newspapers have suffered 

a good deal of heartburning because of big news 
being released through the B.B.C. at some tantalis- 
ing hour, which means that by the time the paper 
prints it, it is stale. Val Gielgud has nothing to 
say of this in “ Years of the Locust ’’ (Nicholson 
and Watson ; gs. 6d.), the story of his life in general, 
but particularly of the many years he has spent 
with the B.B.C. at Savoy Hill, Broadcasting House, 
and in “ secret’ accommodation during the war. 
In this last connection he relates how, during the 
early summer of 1939, a B.B.C. engineer, visiting 
the German Radio Exhibition, was informed with 
polite regret that some new gadget could not be 
produced as all examples had been issued to the 
secret stations prepared for wartime use. ‘“ And, 
by the way,” added the Reich official blandly, ‘“‘ how 
is your little secret hide-out in the Vale of Evesham 
getting along?’’ Mr. Gielgud comments freely on 
the theatre as well as on his own particular subject 
of broadcast plays. In his “ Envoi’’ he declares 
himself conscious of people and happenings he has 
omitted to mention. For one reader the number of 
people he knows and has mentioned seemed legion. 
Another autobiographical book is Lady Con- 
stance Malleson’s “ In the North ’’ (Gollancz ; gs. 6d.). 
It opens without any preamble: “ The hills and 
mountains of Lappland shone rosy mauve in the 
rising sun,’’ though the title-page helps somewhat 
by informing that the book is to consist of fragments 
of her experiences in Norway, Sweden and Finland from 

1936 to 1940. So we meet the hard-bitten, individual- 

istic farming people of these lands and get an insight 

into them and their way of life. Even more do we realise 
what a strangely courageous character the writer herself 
is. ‘* Time and again I ’d staked all on what I cared for— 
and lost. But anything less is to fail: in courage, in 
faith, in devotion. And as your ship goes down, you 
can still gasp, ‘ Sail Thou !’”” Which is just what she does. 

A diagram in the book, showing the: area of Finnish 
territory appropriated by Russia overlaid on a map of 

England, will stagger most people: for it reaches from 

mid-Yorkshire to mid-Wiltshire, from Montgomeryshire 

to the borders of Norfolk and Suffolk. Small wonder 

Sarah Gertrude Millin, commenting in her war diary—the 

fourth volume of which is now to hand under the title 

“The Sound of the Trumpet ’’ (Faber; 16s.)—exclaims 

when recording the peace offers of Finland and Rumania: 

“Unfortunate Finland! Evil Rumania! A guarantee! 

Their integrity! Who do they think they are dealing 

with? Stalin was never a soft man... .”” This volume 

covers the year from September 1942 to September 1943. 

As all who have read the previous volumes will know, this 

is no mere diary, but a sage commentary interspersed with 

the opinions of others, and especially of General Smuts. 
R. M. Lockley, telling of ‘‘ The Island Farmers ’’ 

(Witherby ; 10s. 6d.), shows more convincingly than in 

any other of his books that he is a practical idealist. For here is the story of an experiment 

in co-farming undertaken on a bit of land that was almost, but not quite, an island on the 

Pembrokeshire coast. As one of the little band expressed it, ‘a common bond of co- 

operation links us, joining us together as one great family determined to prove that the farm 

of the future is the co-operative farm, where each of us works for the common good, seeing 
our reward in the joy of united labour as much as in the good harvests which our team 
work will assuré for us." How and why it failed is told in straightforward fashion. They 
toiled manfully, but in the end Mr. Lockley has to say they were back full cycle to private 
enterprise. For all that, a brave effort. And, finally, a brave result. For, despite all the 
technical and other difficulties of the times, the 1947 edition of ‘‘ Whitaker's Almanack ’’ 

(Whitaker and Sons ; 12s. 6d. cloth, 7s. 6d. paper) is the biggest and most informative yet 

published and should be in every office and handy for every man of affairs.—W. R. Catverr. 
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TAKE the choicest leaf; let it be blended by 

methods truly tested over 177 years of experience : 
exclude all artificial flavouring . .. and there you have 
a fragrant tobacco for pipe or cigarette such as makes 
other men say ‘Ah, John Cotton—lucky fellow !’ 


% John Cotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/6 an oz. 
No. 4 - 4/2 an oz 
Empire - 3/ll an oz. 
%*%& John Cottou No. 1 Cigarettes - - - 3/8 for 20. 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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Regular Services 


by STAR LINER between 


SOUTH AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
THE WEST INDIES 
LISBON & LONDON ~"e 


. 


for On 
PASSENGERS FREIGHT 
and MAIL m=” -/6 


B.S.AA. Captain 


—_—— 


For further information, rates and 
departure dates apply to Leading 
Agencies, or to :— 


British SoutH AMERICAN AIRWAYS 


19, GRAFTON ST, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 4141 Telegrams; AIRLINES TELEX LONDON 














DRESS COACH BY 
THRUPP & MABERLY 





LONDON 
1760-1947 
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SPECIFICATION 
LENGTH 37 FEET 
BEAM 11 FEET 
DRAUGHT 3 FEET 
ENGINES DIESEL 
SPEED 12 KNOTS 


HULL DOUBLE SKIN 
MAHOGANY 


Orders Cainow be accepted for 


~ 


this modern 





cabin cruiser embodying all the best features 


of our highly successful service craft. 
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OvER thirty million tons 

of Opencast Coal have 
been excavated in Britain since 
production began in 1941 — ‘ 
The Greeks had a word for it—but the stuff they 


called Nectar in those days couldn’t hold a candle to Pimm’s 


much of it with the help of 
British Ropes, as shown here. 
Where there’s real work to 


No. 1, the Original Gin Sling. Try it and you will declare 


be done in industry, the pro- 


that Bacchus had nothing 


. ~ on us—the poor fish. Bi mum's No.1 
BRITISH ROPES LIMITE Mee Original Gin Sling 


EXPORT SALES OFFICE: 52 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.! WINE MERCHANTS HAVE LIMITED SUPPLIES FROM TIME TO TIME AT 27/6 PER BOTTLE 


ducts of British Ropes Limited, 
are usually in the picture! 































yh anything more pleasant or soothing than 
pottering in the garden on a fine afternoon? Cras" VSS 


The change from workaday routine is as good as a4 


rest—and nothing completes your peace of mind 
VINEGARS 


more than an “* Embassy”. 











WILL R.ROSE 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


’ , a 
and get MAGNA PRINTS (Regd) _ W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co, (of Great Britain & {reland), Ltd, E.M. 31H 
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in London, England 
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You can always depend on the quality 
of Barling Pipe Craft. For 135 years 
Barling Pipes have been noted for 
their supreme excellence—the perfect 
pipe in every way. 


FERNANDEZ 


Eschalot 
etc. 


Made from Natural Herbs 
Matured in Genuine Male 
Vinegar 





Take care of your Barling Pipe. When 
available the very limited supplies are 


gts AND SOLD ONLY IN BOTTLE 
NOW OOTAINADLE Wt sent to Barling Agents. 
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i > mbpe » 
oa rss and Londen, S.W.S 
B. BARLING & SONS (Estd. in London 1812) sureuinn 50 Ta 
“ Makers of the Worid’s Finest Pipes.” — [HOUSE OF LO Ds| — Coo" SSS 
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The beauty of this new 


scheme is that it makes it so 
ADDRESS—Sobellserv and the 


home district of your Sobell 
engineer. MESSAGE—just the 


easy for you to take full advan- 
tage of the 2 year guarantee 
the 


of free maintenance in 


home which goes with every word ‘Service’ and your 
Sobell Radio. No matter how ini ag — address. Every Post 
apparently trivial the fault, Office = the country is 
just send a_ telegram. co-operating to see that it is 


automatically delivered to your 
nearest Sobell maintenance 
man. His van will be at your 


door—usually within 24 hours. 





TWO YEARS’ FREE ALL-IN SERVICE IN THE HOME 





Advt. of Sobel! Industries Ltd., Langley Park, Nr. Slough, Bucks. 





Mighty like a rose ..-+ You're lovely to look at 


as a rose... delightful to know because your mind 
matches your face — gay, alert and beautiful. Yardley have 
captured the exquisite rose- 


tones in their carefully blended 
powders and smooth lipsticks 
Powder five shades 4/10 


Lipstick six shades 4/2. Prices 


include Tax YARDLEY 


[his periodical 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. al is i ject t allow 
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a bit behind the times 


° )? 
arent you?” 


Sore chins and _ foul 


tempers in the morning 





are now things of the 
." 
past, thanks to the 
blessings of Permutit aa 
r\3 
. c ) —_ 
softened water :—Better }.\ 
Ww 
lather—Smoother ~ shav- we | 
ing — Softer skin Soap 
economy — Fuel saving 


PERMUTIT 


WATER SOFTENERS 


For particulars of models available write to Dept. L.N.9, 


Permutit Co, Ltd., 151 Regent Street, London, W.1 
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Mrs. Jones and her 
ry K4 
2B of a Hoover! 
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Well, perhaps it’s not quite as bad as 





that, but a good many Hoover cleaners 
today must be less efficient than they might 
be. 


Hoover representative, and given any 


Have yours inspected by a qualified 
service attention it needs. Register for 
this home service now by filling in and 
posting coupon below. Especially if you 

have changed your address during or after 
the war. 


As fast as Hoover Cleaners are made the) 
are delivered to Authorised Hoover 
Dealers, sound people whont you 
can trust. 


THE YJ 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


LTD., (E.153) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX 





HOOVER 


Please register my name and address for the Hoover home service scheme 
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Burlingtons are the perfect 
alternative to imported 
Havanas. 


Guaranteed made and rolled 
from the finest imported 
Havana and other world 
famous ciga y 


pens in London 
and Rir “6 ‘ > 1; au } 
end Birmingham early in May, resuming the practice of pre-war years 
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Many exhibitors enjoying an international rer tation can re al] their BURLINGTON 
Hirst steps as smal] gs, and not a few the aid and support SQ (iG “a> 
received from the Midland Bank ver a century ago this Bank rr Uy eer te 
began as a local undertaking in ingham, side by side with other 

examples of early enterprise. To-day t 
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When you receive a Cable 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


REMEMBER 
TO HM. KING GEORGE Vi. 
WM SANDERSON & SON. LTD_LEITH. INTERNATIONAL 
TIME DIFFERENCES 


The handing-in time on a cable is Local Time, 


. 
COTCH wiser 


Vv ; a —_ and unless you take time differences into account 


f, | ‘ your cable may seem to have taken a long time 
coming over. On the other hand it may appear 


to reach you before it was handed in! 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


,, es = 
Sandersond 4, 4p temo 
y apABLE < 
‘ RELESS © 
LUXURY BLEND 
._ SCOTCH WHISKY 
od oe Cable and Wireless Ltd., Electra House Victoria Embankment, London WC.2 
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